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IMPORTANT NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


THE SPANISH EXPLORERS in the SOUTHERN UNITED STATES, 1528-1543 


A new volume in the Original Narrative of Early American History, containing 


WANDERINGS OF CABEZA DE VACA. Edited by FREDERICK W. HODGE, of th ireau of America 
EXPEDITION OF HERNANDO DE SOTO, by the Gentleman of Elvis. Edited by THEO! MORE H. LEWIS, of | 
EXPEDITION OF CORONADO, by Pedro de Castafeda. Edited by FREDERICK W. HODGE, ot the Bureauof America 


With Frontispiece and Maps. $3.00 net, postage extra 


A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF AMERICAN HISTORY By LEON C. PRINCE 


A brilliant short history of America. Readable, clear, and in just proportions; a masterpiece of its kir 
tially and vividly the history from the first discovery to the present day 





$1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES 3eM(iiiiea themes By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 


“All of these addresses make for the better life of the student and the citizen Phil edetphia Inqutrer 
$1.00 net, postage extra 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NAVY By JOHN R. SPEARS 


A brief history of our navy published under the auspices of the Navy League of the United States. Mr. Spears, wh 
history of the navy in five volumes is a standard work, has here told in compact form the story of the salient events in tl 
evolution of the American Navy from the days of Paul Jones's Ranger to the present time. This isthe only short histor 
Navy in existence. 

Illustrated. 50 cents net, postage extra 


ABELARD AND HELOISE By RIDGELEY TORRE NCE 


‘** Blank verse in tragedy, in which profound insight governs dramatic action. The play has decided merit Chicago Evening Ne 
Illustrated, 50 cents net, postage extra 


STUDIES IN PICTURES AN EXMOUS GALLERIES By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
“Those who purpose visiting galleries will find it particularly useful, but it is valuable to all who are interested in pictures or who w 


to become so.""— Baltimore News 


Illustrated. $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 





NEW FICTION 
IVAN TURGENIEFF THE NEW EDITION OF HIS NOVELS AND STORIES 


Translated from the Russian by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. In fourteen volum 
Each volume sold separately, $1.25 
The Dial: ** Here at last we have the entire works in fiction of perhaps the greatest of all novelists, presented in admirable Fnglist 


NOW READY : Rudin and a King Lear of the Steppes—On the Eve-——A Nobleman’s Nest-— Fathers and Childres 


MADAME DE TREYMES By EDITH WHARTON 


“Wharton admirers will not be disappointed in this new expression * We know of no book in which the virtues of the short story are ’ if 
of her genius.""—-N. Y. Tribune. united with the virtues of the novel in a bigher degree N.Y. Sun 


Illustrated in color. $1.00 


FELICITY = The Making of a Comedienne By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


A great novel of the stage. Prof. Phelps, professor of English literature at Yale University, said: “It isa real story. O 
of the best novels published in America during the last few years.’ 
Illustrated in color. $1.50 


THE VEILED LADY By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


The best stories of our best story-teller. Romance, humor, adventure and quaint characters in Holland and Venice, Stam 
boul and New York filled with the genial philosophy and kindly understanding of human nature 


Illustrated, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - New York 
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sclentifie school and business. Young boys in separate 
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Ideal site Fine uipment. Prepares for all 
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President and Superintendent. 
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The Week. 


No part of Mr. Bryce’s speech at the 
Pilgrims’ dinner in New York Saturday 
night was in finer spirit than that 
which he rose above ail the 
competition and 
tional friendship. There has been some- 
thing petty and sordid in the 
eager speculation as to which foreign 
country could send the most acceptable 
Ambassador here, and so show itself a 
leetle more our friend than any other. 
There was even talk that Mr. Bryce was 
chosen precisely in order to put Baron 





in 
of 
interna- 


notions 


jealousies in 


ilmost 


Sternburg’s nose out of joint, or to 
take the pas from M. Jusserand. But 
none of these narrow and silly preten- 


sions found any tolerance in the large 
discourse of the British Ambassador. He 
professed hearty friendship for the 
United States and desired our good will; 
nor did he fail to show that the two 
peoples have a civilizing mission in com- 
but he refused to make even the 


mon; 
semblance of a bid for an exclusive 
place in our affection. The better our 


relations with other countries, the bet- 
ter England would be pleased, and the 
more hope she would have of strength- 
ening her own bonds of amity with us. 
A truly humane and friendly spirit 
knows nothing of these limitations of 
kind feeling. It is as easy to have an 
entente cordiale with a dozen nations 
as with one. Of course, a country may 
be churlish and suspicious if it chooses, 
and keep foreigners as aloof as possi- 
ble; but the genuine instinct of friend- 
ship is very much in a nation what it is 
in a man, and a friendly people will 
show itself friendly to all. Mr. Bryce 
put this truth with frankness and force 
in a way to leave us all in his debt. 


Senator Foraker’s blunt announce 
ment that he will contest with Secretary 
Taft the endorsement for the Presidency 
by the Republicans of Ohio, gives a new 
turn to the campaign. Though it may 
merely bring into the open what was all 
along latent in the situation, its politi- 
cal effect must be great. If Taft has 
to fight for his own State, and if its 
Republican organization is clearly seen 
to-be arrayed against him, he will find 
it difficult to go forth as a “favorite 
son” and seek delegates in other States. 


Mr. Cleveland was nominated in 1892, 
though the delegation from his own 


State was solidly against him, but that 
political miracle will hardly be repeat- 
ed. Whether Senator Foraker serious- 


Roosevelt favors, it is not now material 
to decide. The chief thing is that he 
| means to take the fleld against Taft, 
and that, with Senator Dick and the 








| 


ly thinks of himself as a Presidential | 


possibility, or whether he is simply de- 
termined to oppose a candidacy which 


| 


whole Republican machine on his side, 
he 


vention 


State 


the 


Con 


have 
control 


intends to ane 
it 


This step 


arly 
and against Sec 
War 
the latter's candidacy into a critical 
dition. Taft's friends 
that he is a man fitted to appeal to the 
people on grounds broader than those of 
That it is for 
him to begin to do it energetically, Sen 
shows 


retary of at once puts 


con 


Secretary believe 


partisan § tactics. time 


ator Foraker’s sharp challenge 


beyond peradventure 


Hill of 


Chicago 


the 


the 


Great 


oth 


President James J 


Northern remarked in 


er day that “too much has been said by 
railroad men already.” This is not un- 
like Carlyle praising silence in forty 
nine volumes Few railway managers | 


in public more frequently 
length than Mr. Hill 
what he has said has 


In 


have spoken 
at 
hasten to add that 


or greater 


well worth attention 
what called the statesmanship 
of railroads—that their large rela 
tions to the development of the country 
the of commerce, both 
and foreign—he an 
knowledged eminence 
it talk 
subjects he 
courage; but the 
reckless statements of which we have cer- 
tainly had too many within the past few 
When men have been overtaken 
the fated consequences of their own 


usually been 


may be 
is, 
do- 


and growth 


has had ac- 
And, of 


managers 


mestic 
course, 
is by railway on 
that 


only 


not 


such would now dis 


inconsiderate or 


weeks. 
by 
actions, the thing for them to do is to 
shoulder the responsibility of their fol 
and not attempt to shift the blame 
This is exactly the situation 
that confronts the leading railway offi 
cials America They 
been exposed as having too long been 


ly, 
to others. 
of to-day. have 
more anxious to manipulate stocks than 
to make the management of their roads 
and honest. In the reaction of 
public sentiment which 
their properties have suffered, 
have shrunk, and the confidence of the 
people received a severe shock. This be- 
ing it for them to face the 
truth squarely. For them to cry out now 
about “hostile and 
soning popular suspicion,” 

make their plight the worse 
we are beginning to get franker utter- 
ances from railroad to 
the point, and willing speak to it. 
B. F. Yoakum of the Rock ut- 
tered an elementary but neglected truth 
when he said that it is as great a wrong 
for a railroad to be the mercy of 
stock-jobbers as it would be for a sav- 
company to be 


efficient 


values 


so, is best 
“unrea 
only 
Happily, 


legislation” 
to 


is 


men, able see 
to 


Island 


at 


ings bank or Insurance 


| Strothers brothers in Culpepe: 


We | 


eX pose ] to thei ) rte \ 
have speculatic j é 
railway company bY its own fii 
made subject o crimin " ecu 
Mr Hill is right n thinking 
wha he count now wants f 
i managers 1 ne word 
et If they will make up th n 
ole the law we alread have 
need ) ive in dread of f é 
tion ° 
What i to be the next deve | 
in the Brownsville riot inquiry 
court-martial has acquitted Major | 
rose of the charge of neglect of 
in permitting his soldiers to 
up” the town, but still finds that 
oldiers did do the fusillading \ 
cording to this decision, a post comm 
ers troops may commit what Presid 
Roosevelt declares to be the most | 
nous crime in the history of the ari 
| Without any culpability attaching to 
commander. This doctrine is disastro 
| to discipline. In every other army 
the world commanding officers are he 
to the strictest accountability for th: 
conduct of their officers and men. ©: 
the other day the popular colone! 
crack British battalion was relieved 
his command because of the “raggi: 
|} of an unpopular officer by | fi 
subalterns. Yet that colonel } Ma 
| Penrose, might have alleged that 


has followed, | 


could not foresee the misconduct of 


subordinates 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch cor 
ments with pride upon the acquitta 
Danville, Va., of a negro accused 
criminal assault on a white woman 
the county of Amherst The venue 
changed to Danville, under a wise | 
vision of the law which permits th 
transfer of a prisoner to another juri 
diction when the mayor of a city « 
sheriff of a county has had to call or 
the Governor for troops to protect tl 


At 
proceeded with dispatch and 


alleged criminal Danville everythi: 


regularit 
and without any excitement whatever: 
The 


and was duly acquitted. 


to an alib 


Time . 


that 


negro was able prove 
As 
remarks, no one can say 
would have been different had 
the held in Amherst 
but might have been 
or a miscarriage of justice resulting in 
the death of The 
Times-Dispatch rightly regards this a 

“high tribute to Virginia and our cour 
It is all the more welcome 


of the trial of 


the 
Dispatch 
the story 


trial been County 


there a lynching 


an innocent man 


system.” 
view of the result 


whict 


| judge and jury gave way to the lynching 
| spirit 








280 


While the Filipinos are looking for- 

to electing their first General As 
embly they have not been neglecting 
ther opportunities open to them 
Philippine Bureau of 


Civ Service for the last fiscal year 


he report of the 


how that their share in the govern 
ment service in the islands is rapld- 
ncreasing Four times a. many 

I pinos ua 
vere appointed from the eligible regis- 


period covered by this 


Americans,” says the Board, 

luring the 
repo While there were decreases in 
Americans and of na 


number of 
tive Filipinos examined for the Spanish 
ters, there were 2,231 Filipinos ex 
amined in English, as against 1,753 dur 
ne the previous yea! “The slight de- 
ise in the per cent. of those passing 
due principally to the fact that a 
eater proportion entered the more 
ficult grades.” The gradual passing 
routine of insular administra- 

nto Filipino hands should be a 
iuse for satisfaction even to those who 
hold most divergent views about the fu- 
of the lands rhe convening of 

the Assembly will be another step away 
rom a purely paternalistic government 
i government much like that 

Porto Rico's is in sight. But within 
«ht that island has shown us how 

t a time people once set on the road 
ernment will be satisfied with 


! rudgzing measure 


ocates of the Federal regulation of 
d labor are reported to be assert- 
ition of the Alabama Leg 


ture in adjourning without passing 


that the 


in iw relative to child labor, is an- 
other argument for their plan of re- 
matter of fact, the Alabama 
| iture has not adjourned, but has 
More 


which is the 


taken a recess until July 
ave a child-labor bill 
best thus far proposed in the South, 
tands third on the calendar, and has 
on favorably reported by the Commit- 


on Mining and Manufactures As it 


the | lature has already enacted 

i law providing that a State inspector 
t and inspect the mills and 

factories of the State four times each 


A still 
child-labor 


i decided step in advance 
better provision is in the 

taelf But if it were true that the 
\labama Legislature is shirking its duty, 
might perhaps illustrate 
which is 
everywhere Iikely to follow from the 
izitation for a Federal law like the Bev 


é lize bill So far as the discussion of 


this ethacth to State action 


thi mensure moe there is, we think, a 
feeling that, even if we must 
have national regulation, the Beveridge 


bill not the kind of statute desired 


lhe extraordinary development of the 
engine is Illustrated afresh by Lewis 


N 


xon's plans for a destroyer capable of 
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crossing the ocean in four days, and 
by the news that Vickers’ Sons & Maxim 
have designed a _ gasolene battleship. 
The comparative simplicity and cheap- 
ness of the gasolene engine have done as 
much for pleasure-boating as for traffic 
on land; and fast automobile boats, 
such as recently raced on Lake Worth, 
clearly foreshadowed the time when 
large steamers would rely upon this type 
of motive power. That the hour was so 
near at hand, had, however, not been 
generally known, even though some of 
our newest and largest coasting schoon- 
ers have been supplied with auxillary 
engines giving them a speed of five or 
six knots. The New England fishermen 
are more and more turning to this en- 
gine, and even the hardy Gloucester 
“bankers” are no longer inclined to sneer 
A drawback, however, 
under 


at its usefulness. 
is the Standard Oil monopoly, 
which the cost of gasolene has steadily 
increased. If alcohol can- be used in 
explosive engines of this kind, the days 
of the reciprocating engine will rapidly 
be numbered. In battleships the advan- 
tages of the explosive engine would be 
manifold There would be a great de- 
crease in what may be called the non- 
combatants among the crew, while the 
disappearance of boilers would make a 
great saving in weights and add to the 
room for fuel supply. The absence of 
funnels would also make. possible a 
greater firing are than at present. Al- 
together, no more interesting naval aa- 
nouncement has been made since the 
tringing forward of the turbine engine. 


In spite of newspaper cartoons repre- 
senting the United States army equipped 
with spades and led by an officer armed 
with a crowbar, charging the Panama 
Canal, the humble laborer is still bad- 
ly wanted, and the War Department has 
been scouring Western Europe in search 
of him. One agent has succeeded in 
shipping 4,500 men, nearly all Italians 
or Spaniards, and they are still going 
forward at the rate of 500 a month. The 
Governments of Italy and Spain, how- 
ever, are doing their best to prevent the 
exportation of labor that is badly need- 
ed at home. Should the supply in these 
two countries be cut off, we are told, “it 
is likely that Mr. Parke [the War De 
partment agent] will make an effort to 
obtain men from Russia.” If Mr. Parke 
moves towards Russia along the paral- 
lel of Madrid and Naples, he won't 
strike it; if he moves north he will find 
it getting colder and the climate quite 
different from Panama. The peasant is 
not likely to discard his sheepskin and 
high boote for tropical costume. Mr. 
Parke, we fear, will have to go further 
eastward to the swarthy Turkomans 
who pasture their mares by Oxus, the 
Sikh and Pathan who dwell on Indus’s 
shores, and eastward yet till he finds 
the Canton coolle 





Since bonds of trade are usually sup- 
posed to make more strongly than any 
others for peace between nations, the 
reasons of the English Ministry for op- 
posing the Channel tunnel make curious 
reading. The Prime Minister feels that 
even if the tunnel could be safeguarded 
against invasion, “there would be a 
feeling of insecurity, leading to constant 
demands for increased naval and mili- 
tary expenditure,”” which would not be 
compensated for, in his mind, by the 
advantages of the tunnel. This argu- 
ment, we must confess, is a little too 
subtle for us. It is so easy to destroy 
the opening of a tunnel by a few charges 
of dynamite, and there are so many 
ways in which the ends could be fortt- 
fied, that it is difficult to appreciate 
Campbell-Bannerman’s doubts’ about 
protecting England from an invasion by 
French soldiery. From a Jingo Conser 
vative Government such an attitude 
might have been expected, although its 
motives would have been not so much 
the desire to prevent international fri 
tion as to keep up the illusion that 
England must ever be in dread of con- 
quest. Perhaps to understand properly 
the present Ministry’s attitude, we must 
go back to the fifties, to the birth of the 
Volunteer movement, and recall how all 
England armed in anticipation of a sud 
den Gallic descent upon Albion’s shores 
The horrid nightmare from which the 
country suffered then has never been 
wholly forgotten, and it may be that 
fear of a French invasion must ever 
be as much a British institution as 
Westminster Abbey or the Tower of 
London or the Bank of England itself. 


The cable dispatches announcing the 
conclusion of the long-heralded Anglo 
Russian agreement may turn out to be 
as premature as other announcements 
have been hitherto, but there can be lit 
tle doubt that a settlement of conflicting 
colonial interests between the two Pow- 
ers is at hand. Important as such an 
arrangement would be in its internation- 
al aspects, it could not fail also to pro- 
duce a good effect upon the.internal con- 
dition of Russia. In allying itself with 
a nation which freely criticises the un- 
justness of the autocracy and offers 
shelter to its enemies and victims, Rus 
sia would be giving hostages to the 
Liberal cause. An English Premier who 
cried “Long live the Duma” a_ “[few 
months ago would not fail to use what 
ever influence he may possess to see 
that the second Russian Parliament 
shall fare better than the first. 


Nothing, perhaps, has so brought out 
the difference between the second Rus 
sian Duma and its predecessor as Mon- 
day's debate over the abolition of the 
summary court-martials established last 
year by Premier Stolypin for the pur- 
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pose of fighting terror with terror, but 
to 
exhibition 


foster terror 


of 


as it turned out, only 


Here was an autocratic 


ruthlessness compared with which exile 
to Siberia or imprisonment was a mild 
form of chastisement; yet the first Du 
ma lashed itself into fury cver its 
unanswered demand for amnesty, while 
this year “‘the debate was opened with 
surprising decorum and s¢lf-restraint 

Last year the Deputies drove Military 


Procurator Pavloff from the tribune 
with cries of “Hangman”: on Monday 
Premier Stolypin, who, from the ex 


tremist standpoint, has been responsibl 
for a far 
Pavloff, 

and 


to 


longer roll of executions than 


listened to the debates for an 


withdrew It would 
Left, 

have 
the 


next few years 


hour quietly 


the or even 


for 


revolu 


be vain believe that 
the 


rotten or! 


Constitutional Democrats 
and if 
the 


find his 


forgiven, 


tion should come in 


M. Stolypin might count 


drawn up and checked, ready to be paid 
But it is much that, in spite of all bit 
ter resentment, the Opposition has de 
cided to refrain from useless quarrel 
ling and to do business The session 
dragged at first, but at last the Duma 
has got down to work, and there seems 
@ fair prospect of justice being done 
The possibility of intervention § by 
France in Morocco over the murder of 
a French citizen recalls attention to the 
absolute muddle of anarchy and comic 


helplessness on the part of the Govern 
Shereefian Maj 


few weeks ago 


reigns in his 


that 


esty’s dominions 


ment 
Only a 
a joint- French and Spanish fleet “‘dem 


onstrated” in Tangier harbor and fright 


ened the Sultan into sending an army 
against Raisuli There was much fir 
ing of antiquated guns, the histori 
mule who is always the first victim to 
pay the price that staggers humanity, 
was duly shot, and the Terror of Tan 
gier was compelled to flee. He is now 
reported on his way to join the Pre- 
tender, who holds forth not far from 
the very town of Ujda, against which 
it is said a French column of occupation 
is now to be directed. Nearly a year 


has elapsed since the drafting of the Act 
of which provided for the 
restoration public order by creating 
Franco-Spanish of 


Algeciras, 
of 
a native police with 
ficers, under a Swiss inspector-general 
Yet at the 
tor-general 


the inspe« 
landed 
sojourning 


present moment 


have in 
not 


an adequate force j 


must just 


Morocco, if he is still 
in Madrid Before 
organized months 


then the activity of the new police 


will pass, and even 
will 
be confined to the eight specified ports 
The interior must remain subject to riot, 
unless France decides to take some such 
action as she js now reported to be con- 
templating. Fraught with danger, as an 
energetic move on the part of the French 
must be, from the jealousy 


less risk in 


Government 
of Germany, there is hardly 
allowing the present chaos to continue 


ation. 


The N 


and to breed, as it ontinually breed 
ing, rancors and jea ! s betwe the 
two nations that 1 iiminate in a 
second crisis 

Ihe t seem i I ! 
believing that the Be ( f I 
has been in powet Suu 5 i 
estined to maintain I 
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regu that the Be ian Parliar 
f ! ly endeavoring to ] 1 end to 
he state of affair in Central Af 
which has aroused protest in G 
Britain and this country The position 
of the Conservative Cabinet i made 
more difficult by serious disaffection 
within the ranks of its supporters. The 


as elected in May 
Ministerialist as 


Socialist an 


tains SY Catholic 
against 47 Liberals, 28 
The Government 


has be 


of the 


1 Christian Democrat 
of 
precarious ¢ 
of 


twenty 


majority less than fifteen 


come a ne in view 
agroupof Young Catholics 
which has sho 


with the Oy, 


existence 


ibout strong wn 


tself 


position 


to 


cooperate 


of 


ready 


in matters social legislation 


Such an occasion occurred early thi 
month, when the Young Catholics joined 
with the Liberals and Socialists in pas 
ing a law which fixes the actual work 
ing day in mines 

Nothing has occurred since the meet 
ing of the new German Reichstag to 
give Chancellor von Biilow ground fo! 
believing that the alliance between the 


Liberals and Conservatives, of which 
actually come 
for 
tut 
has fy! 
of the 


th 


desirous, will 
he has 


present the majority 


If SO 


pass True, obtained 
he needs 
contemplates 
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equestrian statue of the Ré Galantuon 
by Chiaradia as the centre of the cor 
position Bas-reliefs of large le 
picting the battles of the War of Libera 
tion are naturally the subje« chosen 
to complete the work. In protest, mem 
bers whese names weigh in the world of 
‘rt have resigned, among them Bistolfi 
Renedetto Crocs Corrado Ricci, and 
Andrade It | to be feared that their 
ction will be without effect. The mat 
ter is being treated, like s0 many sim 
ilar projects in America, as a personal 
ind political enterprise A vigorous 
campaign in opposition has been waged 
by the enlightened portion of the Ita 
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4S TO “TREASURY RELIEF.” 
During the two or three past weeks of 
disorder and apprehension in financial 
centres, there has arisen, as always at 


an anxious inquiry whether 


of the 


ch times, 


the Secretary Treasury will re 


lieve the markets. The fact that, since 
March 4, we have had a new Secretary, 
has necessarily added to this anxiety. 
What Secretary Shaw would do in a 
given emergency could be pretty surely 
predicted in the light of his previous 
action. But Mr. Cortelyou’s policy was 
unknown. The chances were that a new 
nd cautious Secretary would hesitate 
to follow the precedents set by Mr 


Shaw in his undoubted stretching of the 
ral powers of the Treasury. The un- 
certainty as to Mr. Cortelyou’s purposes 
was probably more unsettling than posi 
tive knowledge that no “Treasury re- 
lief’ whatever was to be looked for 
Kor this Mr. Cortelyou was not to 
blame For him, or for any new Sec 
retary, to say in advance exactly what 
he would or would not do was hardly 
possible. Circumstances might force re- 
consideration of any preconceived plan 
as they did, for example, in 1894, 
when Secretary Carlisle had his unfor- 


tunate experience with the bond issues. 


We think, nevertheless, that the time 
has now come when a reasonably defi 
nite policy should be outlined by the 
Covernment Mr. Cortelyou'’s hand has 


already been forced by the derange 
ment of the markets, and he has made 
three moves which we may call tenta- 


tive—offering redemption, in advance, of 
$25,000,000 Government bonds maturing 
July: notifying had 
pledged those bonds as security for pub 


that for such collateral they 


banks which 


next 


lic deposits 


might substitute State, municipal, and 
railway bonds accepted by savings 
banks: and agreeing to leave with bank 


depositories $30,000,000 of public funds 
of which the 
Some relief has followed these measures 


recall had been expected 


but it has thus far been only indirect; 
and the question still remains as to 
what the Treasury's attitude will be in 
the event of continued and serious 
train on the money markets 

Our opinion has been that, while in 
tervention by the Government for re 
lief of a disordered money market, Is a 


demoralizing practice, 
80 


and 
it 
a surplus public revenue ts ac- 


mischievous 


nevertheless cannot be escaped 


long as 


tually drawing reserve money from the 


banks and locking it up in the vaults of 
the Government When the Treasury 
has been playing such a role, the Gov- 
ernment must restore that money to the 
market We have not, however, the 
slightest sympathy with Secretary 
Shaw's idea that the Treasury should 
be made an engine for withdrawing 
cash from a plethoric money supply, 


and releasing it when money “tightens.” 
Such paternalism is none of the Gov- 





| 


The 


Nation. 


ernment’s business, and the Secretary 
who practises it is certain, sooner or lat- 
er, to make a bad matter worse. 
Granting all this, there still remain— 
whatever may be the emergency in the 
money market—two essential questions: 
first, has the Treasury been locking up 
cash; and second, has it the means of 
lawfully releasing it? That the Treas- 
ury has been “locking up” currency, its 
own daily figures show. Since the open- 
ing week of January, the actual cash in 
its vaults, less outstanding demand lia- 
bilities, has increased some $25,000,000. 
This has resulted from an excess of pub- 
lic revenue over expenditure amounting 
to $22,000,000—an excess $13,000,000 
greater than that of the similar period 
last year. Unquestionably, then, a rea- 
son exists for action by the Treasury 
to relieve disordered money markets. 
The well-known obstacle still remains, 
that, by the letter of the law, United 
States bonds are required as collateral 
for public in the banks, and 
that the available supply of such bonds 
small security for 
largely increased Secretary 
Shaw rode rough-shod in- 
terpretations, and agreed, four years ago, 
to accept other specified high-grade col- 
lateral. We then believed, and still be- 
lieve, that by such a recourse the law 
was unwarrantably strained; and this 
contention Mr. Shaw virtually conceded 
by limiting carefully the amount of 
deposits which he would allow under 
such security. The so-called Aldrich 
bill, enacted four weeks ago, took some 
cognizance of this difficulty. Yet with 
the cowardly evasion, unpleasantly fa- 
miliar in our past fiscal legislation, this 
bill gives no direct authority to the 
Treasury, in the matter of public depos- 
its, beyond that of the old law; but it 
throws in a new proviso that “the Sec- 
retary shall, on or before the first of 
January of each year, make a _ public 
statement of the securities required dur- 
ing the year for such deposits.” This 
feeble compromise seems to have been 
regarded by its authors as recognition 
of the Secretary's power to accept other 
than Government bond collateral. He 
has the right, we think, so to construe 
it; and indeed he has already done so 


deposits 


is too to provide 
deposits. 


over strict 


| in his announcement that such securities 


| may be substituted for the maturing 4 
per cents 
This being so, we are decidedly of 


opinion that the Treasury should both 
announce and pursue a consistent pol- 


icy. If Mr. Cortelyou hesitates to al- 
low the “free balance” in the Treas- 
ury to be reduced through deposit in 


bank when approaching requirements, 
for redemption of bonds or other pur- 
poses, may call for heavy payments, 
the case should be plainly set forth, and 
the bank deposits made with such lim- 
itations clearly understood. If the 
banks refused to accept deposits sub- 
ject to early withdrawal, the Treasury 
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would at all events be free from respon- 
sibility. But we cannot imagine such 
refusal in the existing market, when 
the call on the bank deposits, two or 
three months hence, would involve pay- 
ment by the depositories, not into the 
Treasury vaults again, but into the open 
money market. 


BOTHA AMONG THE PREMIERS. 


A significant inquiry and answer were 


recorded in “question time” in the 
House of Commons, the other day. The 
Under-Secretary of the Colonies was 


asked if it were true that the Govern 
ment had invited Gen. Botha to attend 
the Colonial Conference in London, and, 
if so, what reply had been received. To 
this Mr. Churchill made the interesting 
response: 

A telegram has been received from Lord 
Selborne as follows: “‘Prime Minister in- 
forms me that the Cabinet have unanimous- 
ly decided that Gen. Botha ought to accept 
the invitation to attend the Colonial Con- 
ference.”” [Cheers.] “He will accordingly 
attend, and will be accompanied by Mr. F 
W. Beyers, member of the Legislative As- 
sembly for Turffontein, who will act as in- 
terpreter and secretary, and two other gen- 
tlemen who have not yet been decided on.” 
(Cheers.] 


Such is English self-government. Un- 
der it, a man who was doing his best 
five years ago to destroy English rule 
in South Africa, is to-day Prime Minis- 
ter of the English self-governing Colony 
of the Transvaal, and is to join on equal 
terms the other Colonial Premiers in 
London to consult about the common in 
terests of the British Empire. And 
Gen. Botha will undoubtedly get an en- 
thusiastic reception. When Chamberlain 
invited Oom Paul to visit England, the 
shrewd old fellow refused to go and be 
exhibited as a captive behind Chamber- 
lain’s chariot. But the present Colonial 
Secretary, whom Gen. Botha held as a 
prisoner so short a time ago, will be 
foremost in doing honor to the stout 
Boer general. 

Nor will even those in England who 
thought the grant of self-government 
to the Transvaal premature, and there- 
fore opposed it, be behindhand in wel- 
coming Premier Botha. His speech af. 
ter being appointed Prime Minister did 
much to disarm lingering prejudice 
against him in England. In it, he spoke 
first, as would be expected of a soldier, 
of the point of honor. The old ene- 
mies of England had now been entrust- 
ed with the government of an English 
colony, and it became them to be loyal. 
He pledged himself and his Ministry— 
who have been said to resemble very 
closely the General Staff of the Boer 
army—to be as zealous and faithful as 
any in upholding the honor of the flag 
of a “great, united nation.” Gen. Botha 
then went on to say that what he tact- 
fully called “the old population” of the 
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Transvaal was now bound to be loyal 
to the Empire, not only by honorable 
cbligation and self-interest, but by deep 
gratitude as well. The British people 
had trusted the Boers in a manner al 
most unexampled in history by giving 
them a free Constitution. Such gener- 
osity, the Boer general asserted, it would 
be impossible for Boers ever to forget. 
And then he spoke, not as one of a race, 
nor as the head merely of a party, but 
as the representative and trustee of all 


The Nation. 


Botha 
the Premiers will be doubly 
when Mr. Birrell brings in 


and the spectacle of Gen 
suggestive 


ifter Easter 


the Irish Home Rule bil! 
1 FRENCH IDEAL IN EDUCATION 
Prof. Barrett Wendel article on 
French universities in S hner Vaga 
zine for March presents facts and re 


flections which deserve serious consider 
from 





ation American educators and 

races and all parties in the Transvaal American youth who would tud 

Indeed, it is gratifying to know that | abroad. During a vear of lecturing at 
the first Transvaal election was not con-/ the universities of France Professor 
tested on racial lines. Mr. Smuts has | Wendell had unusual opportunities to 
testified that the majority won by the | observe the working of thes: instit 
Het Folk was due to British votes. Out- | tions, both in Paris and the province 
side the Rand, the great issue was whe- | He speaks of the intense earnestness of 
ther the mining industries, in the hands | the students: and of the teachers he 
of the great London and European|| remarks . 
houses, with their avowed desire for ilaces enies auiiiath: aides Wes — 
more Chinese labor, should have the real | ¢anq and solidify their lear i seme 
control of the new government: and on | vious experience had , , 
that score many British electors sup- | anything like such a spe f 
ported the Het Folk candidates who | trated and unceasing ‘ 
opposed the introduction of Asiatics. In | 48 seemed a matter of m 
Pretoria, for example, where the Brit- | ‘e™porary colleague Par 
ish citizens are in an overwhelming ma- | In illustration of his point, Professor 
jority, several Het Folk members were | Wendell tel!s of a Sanskrit scholar who 
returned. As Sir West Ridgeway, the | was busy on Chinese. because “vou can 
head of the Commission to South Afri- | no more discuss Buddhism without 


ea, has stated, “the codperation of the 
British with the Boers in the election 
will have a very unifying effect.” 

This large, generous, and far-sighted 
policy towards the Transvaal, which the 
English Liberals have carried out and 
which even the English Conservatives 
are now forced to praise, strikes deep 
into the whole problem of representa- 
tive government. Having once put its 
hand to that plough, a nation must not 
look back. To be true representatives 
of any people, men must be freely e!ect 
ed by them; natural leaders must 
allowed to come to the front; and the 
sentiments of citizens given the 
By comparison 


be 


real 
most ample expression. 
with this thoroughgoing and successful 
English plan, our own legislation con 
cerning Reconstruction in the South, 
after the civil war, looks bungling in 


the extreme. We began by absolutely 
disfranchising the best men in_ the 
South, and disqualifying its natural 


leaders from holding Federal office. And 
ten years after the war, when the South 
was again permitted to send its ablest 
citizens to Congress, we saw Blaine try 
ing to make himself President by des 
canting on the enormity of so many 
“rebel brigadiers’”” making laws for the 
Union. Contrast with this the imper 
turbable English making their rebel 
brigadier a Prime Minister! 

Irish not 
press the point so obviously in their fa- 


Nationalists are slow to 
If Dutchmen can be trusted to ru'e 
locally a British territory, why not 
Irishmen? If Home Rule is good for the 
Transvaal, why not for Ireland? These 


questions will become freshly pertinent, 


vor 








studving the standard Chinese commen 
discuss 


to 


taries thereon’ than 


you can 


without reference 
Both 
the Frenchman 
Mr. Wendell 


seemed, among 


theolog\ 
fathers.” 
to 


Christian 
the 


tions, 


Byzantine 
which 
“axiomatic,” 


proposti 
seemed 
would, 


as 


justly remarks, “have 
ourselves, rather utopian.” 
And the 
swamped by 
Mr. 
of 
| mense erudition 
stimulus. This 
Wendell 
would 
of 


French 


French scholars are not 


their facts: 
Wendell 
mental 


vet 


they 
calls “the 
habit.” 
not 
the 


retain 
what 
Their 
burden 


im 
but 
why Pro 

“Ameri 


quality 


is a a 
is reason 
that 


fessor believes 


learning be greatly strength 
if 
under 
that 
| arship on 
in that it 
fact and method which our earlier learn 


ing lacked,” Professor Wendell 


; Can 


| 
| ened students 


Admit 
the influence of German schol 


more our graduate 


came influence.’ 
| t'ng 
| 


America has been admirable 


has “taught 


us a respect for 


feels, as 


ao many others among us, that this in 
fluence has also tended “to encourage 
the notion that the object and end of 
all learning is the methodical collection 
of fact.” Though this error is not 
| prevalent among the higher minds of 


| Germany, it is “apt to possess the minds 


of Americans who, having studied in 
yermany, come home no longer Ameri 
can, nor yet soundly German.’ 
American scholarship often falls be 
tween the two stools We are likely 
to have at one end of that log on which 


to sit the 
his heap of facts; 


the plausible ‘ecturer, | 


Mark Hopkins 
scientist confused by 
on the other end 
guiltless of anything that 


used myopic 


may be called | 
| 
exact knowledge, entertaining and mis | 


! 
among 


dynamic | 





283 
leading the undergraduates | swift and 
silly generalizations. If the grubber for 
roots could generalize, if the dilettar 
knew anything, each would be a ‘ 
member of a college facul I 
is, the hungry hee 
not fed 

On our sufferings at the hand : we 
Drvasdust we have frequent lwe 
His doctoral theses have beer ne of 
our pet abominations It ha eeme 
pathetic that a kind husband and fathe 
who might have had a hay and 
seful career as a -plumbe ! 
give vears of time ind what t 
tle intellectual energy he could c« 
mand to counting the col word ! 
Browning or to classifying the ! 
| matical constructions of Tennyson t 
is the fate of the pedant of this type to 
treat great literary masterpiece as if 
they were not literature, but mere] a 
Orpus le for exer n nzuist 
ind on the other hand eat rude 
chronicles and ear don er m 
portant for the light they throw the 
development of civilizatior ul us 
and its arts—to treat tl ! ma of 
infra-literary matter a if we a 
“LIliad,” a “Divine Comed ‘ a “Ha 
| let.” And yet these indefa ible toil 
ers have their reward T! win a re 
utation for prodigious learning, bee ‘ 
|} a8 Matthew Arnold noted in hi rene} 
Eton,” most men do not know wha 
tinguishes good teaching and t 
from bad And th reputed eruditios 
puts the square peg of a catalogu rf 
obscure forms of Anglo-Saxon. into the 
round hole of a professorship of litera 
ture 
The dilettante, too, the darling of 
men's clubs, and of undergraduate vho 
want soft courses, has his path strevw 
with roses His classe ire crowded 
and the college authorities are conv ed 
that a man who attract Oo mar t 
dents, who makes so much noise. who 
gets into the newspapers every wee 
and who seems to all outsider uch 
| big toad in the academic puddle tha 
this paragon of brilliancy the most 
stimulating of teachers. We fear, how 
ever, that college president who, afte 
all, are human ometime fail to di 
tinguish between stimulation and intox 
ication te that as it may, American 
colleges are infested with both thes: 
types, from which the French unltver 
tres seem singularly free 
Our greater danger, taking the cour 
try as a whole, Is, we incline to thin! 
from the purblind accumulator of fact 
His tribe seems to be increasing more 
rapidly than that of the immature 
osophizer. But since we should like 
escape from both, we agree with Prof: 
sor Wendell that American scholar 
cullarly need the tonie which Fr 


i 
| offera 
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VEW WRITERS OF LATIN AMERICA 
ror eal we Americans of the North 
have ooked to Latin America as the 
nd of d ord lo correct an impre 
n, Which has certainly had much to 
tify it, let us turn to a field of Latin 
American a in which a singular 
harmor rule \ casual reading of the 
ittle anthole La Jéven Literatura 
H inoamericana,.” by Manuel Ugarte 
(Pat Colin) will how that the 
ounge Ww ers of the outhern con 
tinent not only speak with one tongue 
it think with bBne mind Indeed, one 
ft fair eak of a Spanish-American 
chool, tt ense of the word that 
would hardly apply to the more miscel 
ineou production of North America 
it i iznificant that this selection is 
published in Paris, and that the editors 
modest introductory ¢ ay is a model 
rf tematic criticism of the modern 
rrench type These things are sympto 
matic, for a most cursory reading of the 
hundred and more authors represented 


vould show that they had almost with 


elves under 


‘ exce or formed them 

he influence of the latest French liter 
ture often filtered to them, no doubt 
hrough Spanish writers 

But it should be understood that the 

inger South American writers are by 
no meat mply the sedulous apes of 
the model rhe have used the 
French tradition merely by way of real 
izing, the own idea Many of them 
bave tudied in the higher schools of 
Pari Al eem to entertain ambitions 
milar to those of the realists, ana 
lyst and symbolists of recent France 
And th consideration leads to the para 
loxical reflection that this rising Latin 
American literature may be said to be 


born decadent. These young aspirants of 


new world have in a large measure af 
fected the mood of the world-wecry Ver 
iine, Moréa Mallarmé The harm of 
this sort of green sickness has been small, 
Sefior Ugarte points out. Ip 


howeve! il 


fact, this new preciosity of mood and 


diction has probably worked beneficially 
upon a literature idly in need of dis 
cipling The apostles of the ultra and 
precious have at least, in half a genera 
tion, formed a new tvlie, nervou pre 
chee nd telling -fit, in short, for mod 
ern need 
In view of the cosmopolitan tone of 
ilmost a t! writing the absence of 
i! nfluence from KEnelish or German 
sture noteworthy These writers 
know their Whitman and their Nietzsche 
but give themselves to the cult neither 


of the overman nor of fraternalism. Po 


litica thelr ittitucde towards this 
count j one of conatraint if not of 
suspicion In our gigantic industrial 


iem, in what they take to be our dreams 


t they find 


omething anti 
pathetic, if not 
The irony, and 


with which Mr 


positively 


sometimes indignation 
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de Energia,” is dealt with by such writ- 
Rubén 
Marquez Sterling of Cuba show that the 


ers as Dario of Nicaragua and 


exponent of the simple and strenuous 
ife offers a complicated and 


problem to Latin-American analysts 
This is a fact not to be greatly wonder- 
fact, any intel 
Spanish America 


through frank percep- 


ed at or deplored In 


lectual entente with 


vill come rather 
fundamental 


ton and acceptance of 


racial differences than through insist- 


ence upon sympathies that do not ex- 
st When we why Don 


Quixote is canonized there, and they un- 


understand 
derstand why we resist the Gallic per 


ections that seem so essential to them, 


then and only then can an intellectual 
comity of the two continents begin to 
realize the rhetoric of the Pan-American 
cor gSresses 
Perhaps the exception 


to be 


only serious 


taken to this collection of Latin 


American prose and verse is that it 
slight and 


ture of the actual life of the Southern 


gives such a imperfect pic 


republics. One notes an interesting real- 
st group in Chile. Their chapters arouse 

curiosity for their books, but much of 
the volume moves in the no-man’s-land 
of the 
Most of these writers are nostalgic, and 
their 
There 
however, in the fact that 


poets or in realms of criticism. 
they are only learning to make 
own land classic to themselves 

is much hope, 
this company of writers, representing a 
bizh and valuable order of talent, is 
really Not in the sense that any 


talented and rebellious person of fifty or 


young 


thereabouts is a jeune, but really young. 


It is a book of men in their thirties, of 


men who are only beginning to show 


their literary parts, a book of men who 
literature chiefly as an 


pursue avoca- 


tion, making of journalism, politics, or 


teaching their trade: as such it is a 
book of great promise 
We should recall, finally, that Latin 


America represents already a considera- 
ble mixture of blood, and is to be in- 
field of 
includes 


immigration. 
with a 


creasingly the 
Sefior Ugarte’s roll 
preponderance of Spanish, a not- 
French, and 
Unquestionably, the 


great 
able 


German 


sprinkling of English 
names 
Germans of Rio Grande do Sul and the 
Italians of the Argentine will be mak 
ing themselves felt when the next an 
thology of Spanish America is compiled 
We dwell 
cause of the interesting 


Here at the North literature 


upon these obvious facts be 
prospect they 
disclose 
is recruiting itself from all the races of 
the earth, but developing along Anglo- 
Saxon lines: there at the South a some 
what similar, at least equally a mixed 
race, will express its finer aspirations 
under the strictest tutelage of the Latin 
The witness a 


if not a competition, the mere 


tradition future will 


parallel 


menacing hint of which must stir the blood of 
| every literary historian of the new com 
Roosevelt, “Profesor parative school. 


baffling | 


constituted a 
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FIVE YEARS OF THE CARNEGIE INSTI- 
TUTION OF WASHINGTON. 


Most of our readers will remember the 
pleasure which spread through intellectual 
circles at home and abroad when Andrew 
Carnegie, a little more than five years ago, 
Board of Managers to be 
known as the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, and entrusted to them, in five per 
cent. bonds, the sum of $10,000,000 for the 
advancement of science. In the interval 
that has many experiments have 
been tried, most of them fruitful; and, on 
the whole, the story is invigorating and 
worth recapitulation. The records may be 
found in five large year-books—the latest 


passed 


of which has just appeared—and in a list 
ot publications which is separately issued 
Much of this special 
and sometimes so technical ghat it is of 
o a very limited circle, 


information is so 
significance only t 
but there are certain broad aspects of the 
work in which all educated men are in- 
terested, and to these we propose to call 
uttention 

One preliminary word in respect to the 
organization. The conduct of the Institu- 
tion is entrusted to a board of trustees who 
appoint members of an executive commit- 
tee, and this committee acts as an advisory 
board, a sort of cabinet or council, to con- 
fer with the president of the Institution 
upon the methods of carrying out the pro- 
jects which have been approved in general 
terms by the board. This important office 
of president was originally held by Dr. 
D>. C. Gilman, and when he gave it up, be- 
~~ BR. @ 
Woodward, distinguished as a physicist, and 


cause of his advancing years, 


for many years a professor in Columbia 
York, 
post. He is a man of broad views, varied 
acquirements, and excellent administrative 
capacity. In making up the original board 
of trustees, the founder did not select the 


University, New succeeded to the 


actual members of college faculties, and he 
chose, for the most part, men who had had 
experience in the conduct of public affairs 
on a large scale. In the heart of the city 
of Washington a suite of office rooms has 
been rented by the Institution, but they are 
already too restricted, and accordingly a 
site has recently been chosen and plans 
have been accepted for a permanent build- 
ing. This is to be a simple and dignified 
structure, well arranged for the transaction 
of complex affairs, and for the assembly 
of scientific men. 

For a time the authorities spent a good 
deal of money in the assistance of young 
men and women who wished to carry for- 
ward advanced scientific work, not as can- 
didates for academic degrees, but as stu- 
dents of important problems. The results 
of this experiment were not highly satis- 
factory. It is true that some of those who 
remarkable ability 
and perseverance, but either because of 
faults in the mode of selection, or because 
the requirements of the Institution were not 
well understood, many failed to show any 
unusual powers, and after a limited trial 
the plan, though not abandoned entirely, 
was modifiedand restricted. Further changes 
are now proposed, and the subject is fully 
by Dr. Woodward in the fifth 
year-book. The plan could not be aban- 
doned—even in the improbable case that 
anybody should desire to give it up—be- 


were selected showed 


discussed 
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cause the founder, in his trust deed, spe- 
cified, as one of six aims, the enabling of 
such students as may find Washington the 
best point for their especial studies, to en 
joy the various opportunities afforded by 
the scientific foundations of the United 
States Government It may be well to re- 
mind the reader that Mr. Carnegie seriously 
considered the establishment of a univer- 
sity in Washington, but for reasons which he 
stated when he presented the trust deed he 
gave up this idea. His attention had been 
called to the two functions of a university 
namely, the education of youth. and the pro 
He chose to limit his 
func 


tions, although in a subordinate and un- 


motion of knowledge 


benefaction to the second of these 


systematic manner encouragement m ght be 
given to those who wished to pursue advanced 
studies. He would not entertain the idea 
of establishing professorships or of ap 


pointing professors or of providing aca- 


demic guidance for students of university 


grade. He would concentrate the resources 
of the 


science by 


Institution upon the advancement of 


such means as might be found 

serviceable as the plans were developed 
An examination of the year-books will 

that the 


great many 


show management began with 


aiding a minor projects by 


grants of a few thousand dollars, sometimes 


much less. But recently the force of the 


Institution has been chiefly directed to 


large 


th greater 


projects which involve outlays of a 
amount, and are continued 
Eleven of these larger 
investigation are now iD 


mu 
from year to year 
departments of 
operation. This is a list of them and of the 


chiefs in charge 


fotanical Research: D. T. MacDougal, director 

Economics and Sociology: Carroll D. Wright 
director. 

Experimental Evolution: Charles B. Davenport 


director. 
Historical Research: J. F. Jameson, director 
Horticulture: Lather Burbank 

Marine Biology: A. G. Mayer, director 
Meridian Astronomy 
Nutrition: F. G tenedict, R. H. Chittenden, I 
B. Mendel, and T. B. Osborne 
Solar Physics: George E. Hale 
Terrestrial Magnetism: L. A 


Lewis Boss, director 


director 


Bauer 


Work in Geophysics: F. D. Adams, G. F 
A. L. Day. 
The work initiated under these depart- 


ments is thus far the principal achievement 
of the Carnegie Institution. Each of them 
is fully set forth in the fifth year-book 

In reviewing the activities of the Insti- 
tution mention may first be made of the 
publications, for by them chiefly the public 
can be informed of the results that are at- 
tained. The latest list includes seventy- 
eight works, some of them in quarto, most 
of them in octavo form. These are sent to 
the principal libraries and learned societies 
throughout the world, so that they are 
everywhere accessible, and any or all of 
them may be bought at 
charges by applying directly to the office in 
Washington. An examination of the list 


very moderaté 


will show the preponderance of biological 
studies, including those in the realms of 
zoélogy and botany. The papers in physics, 
chemistry, and geology stand numerically in 
close succession to those in biology. The 
number of mathematical 
but it includes the collected works of 
George W. Hill in volumes, 
three of which have already been distrib 
uted. The catalogue of double stars by §8. 


papers is small, 


four quarto 
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l ) ind myths of h 
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itions of i vity 

I give a ympl 
Ww 1 Voly p ne 
which reference has already } id I 
general it may be affirmed tha few of 
these important memoirs would hav een 
the light were it not for the eg I 
visions of Mr Carnegie rn 1d mn 
th which bear the imy rf ounda 
tion, a larg imber of m r hav 

1 contributed by llabo f 

Ins i n ) " vario ) 
science. The last I in i y 
two hundred and thirty x of ich com 
munications, more or | ints of 
Carnegie aid. 

One f th 10 my int ‘ i h 
mos i sting, of all th -cCa ! ing 
proje 3 3 th work carried 1 th 
Solar Ot rvatory a Mo W 1, Cal 
fornia constru ed and ma uined by tl 
In n, unde h 1 mn of Prof ) 
Hale The Carnegie apprapriations have 
be supplemented by xg ous gifts from 
John D. Hook of Lo Ang 3, who pro 
vided a sum sufficient to purcha 4 mirror 
one hundred inches in diamet fo a re 
fle ng elescoy Much o ! tor of 
lir rl been give » th ly of tl 
sp 1 of sun spo investigations which 
! regard is likely I 3 lid 
1 more ge ral inve gatio of stella 
phenomena A considerable imount ha 
been appropriated to enable Profs or Bo 
oO prepar i catalogue of irs, giving the 
precise positions, from the brightest down 
to those of the seventh magnitude inclusive 
For the study of terrestrial magr m } 
Institution ha ecured th f DD 
Baus who was for a long period conn | 
with the Un 1 States Coa ind Geode 
Survey An observing ship, the Gallile 
has been carrying forward h magn 
sur y if he Pa fie O an ind t ny 
will be continued, perhaps with a sup 
vessel and a bet equipm 

In the promotion of biological i 
the Institution maintains a desert labo 
ory in Arizona, in charge of Dr. D. T. Ma 
Dougal, which affords unrivalled oppor 
tunities for the idy of the flora of arid 
egions There is also mainta 1 at Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. ] nder t) ] tion of 
Profs or Davenport 1 labora y wher 
an attempt making to termine thechar 
i I ela ym ind law ed 
in the process of evolu i pla and 
animals Dr. Woodward call m to 
the fact that here, a n alr t all the 
departmental work of the | tution, a 
decade 18 the small mv ent time 
unit for measuring th progre of im- 
portant investigations rt public must 

patient A third laboratory 
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the Maxwell-Morgan-Appleton copy, 
$810, though $1,025 was paid 
Appleton sale in 1903. The 

of the “Rubdlyaét’” of Omar 
Khayyam Fitzgerald's translation 1859, 
ight $ This the little paper- 
1 book of which the late Mr. Quaritch 


only 


the 


brought 
for it at 
first edition 


bro was 


irly the whole edition I sold (not being 
t more) at one penny each. Mr 
Fitzgerald had made me a present of about 
two hundred copies of the two hundred and 
fifty he had printed 


ible to ge 


The books by Charles Lamb or associated 


vith Lamb brought for the most part good 
prices The following are the more im 
portant item Tales from Shakespeare,” 
1807, original boards, uncut, $800; “Mrs 
Leicester's School,” 1809, original sheep, 
$ Elia,” and “The Last Essays of 
Elia 1823-33, uncut, bound by Riviere, 
$150 Poems on the Death of Priscilla 
Farmer,” 1796, $180; “Blank Verse,” 1798, 
! Lloyd and Lamb, original boards, un- 

$120. Milton's “Poems,” 1646, a good 


y n morocco by Riviere, brought $490 
Rossetti’s “Sir Hugh the Heron,” 18438, his 
first book, ran up to $140; the, ie rm, four 


imber bound, $150 “Poems,” 1869, a 
private issue, probably proof sheets, $125 
rhe most important Shelley was “Queen 
Mab 1813, original boards, uncut, at $650 

Only meagre reports have been cabled of 


the prices paid for W. C. Van Antwerp's 
bool it Sotheby's In London Friday and 

turday last. The First Folio Shakespeare, 
h large and fine Rowfant copy, was 
bought 1 Quaritch for £3,600 Mr. Van 
Antwerp paid $13,500 for it This Was one 

the four books noted in the Nation of 
February 7 as preéminently important 
rhe three others were 

(1.) The Kilmarnock Burns, 1786, original 


paper covers uncut apparently one of 
three known itn this condition, brought 
£700 Mr. Van Antwerp had paid $4,500 
for t nor was this price excessive, as 
the burt Cottage Association at Ayr, 
tiland, paid £1,000 for a similar copy in 
190 rhe Lamb copy, now in America, 
which brought £572 Obes in 1898, is the 
third copy 
(2.) Izaak Walton's “Compleat Angler,” 
1 fir lition, the Rowfant copy, origi- 
ral sheep, brought £1,290. Mr. Van Ant- 
werp paid $2,500; and the previous high 
ord at auction is £405, paid in 1903 for 
i copy in contemporary tooled morocco, 
robably a presentation copy from Walton 
himeaelf 
) Hubbard Narrative of the Troubles 
it} indians in New England,” Bos- 
ton hn Foster, 1677, brought £460. The 
bur t} original sheep, with the 
nulne map, but is chiefly notable as hav- 
ne belonged to the Hawthorne family 
it wae published. Mr. Van Ant 
p pald $1,500 for it 
mr total for these four itema was £6, 
40, or approximately $30,000, for what had 
coast the seller $22,000. Of course the auc 
tioneer ymmi on and expenses must be 
deducted, probably from 10 to 12 per cent 
for bool of this character, though the 


percentage would be higher on less valuable 
book hese given 
with the idea of 
of limited means to buy rare books solely 
collectors 


ulars are not 


parth 


encouraging any person 


Among book 


is an investment 
to-day too few really love their books and 
too many think principally of the money 
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value. The man who buys new books and 
puts them away until they have doubled 
in value will occasionally come out all 


right, as did many of the first purchasers 
of the Kelmscott books; but such cases 
are not common It is doubtful if even 
fine copies of the books of Shakespeare, 


Lamb, and other favorites among 


continue to 


Shelley, 


collectors now, will rise in 


price as rapidly as in the last ten years 
While it is unadvisable for any one to 
buy rare books and hold them for a rise, 
the owner of the rarest collector's books, 


whether first editions of English or Amezi- 
can authors, early printed books, or Amer- 


icana, can, when the necessity of selling 
comes, get back a considerable, often a 
large, part of his investment; and the 
pleasure of possession for a time (if the 
collector be a book lover) will more than 
compensate him for his loss 

Bertram Dobell, that indefatigable Lon- 


interest- 
Athenaum 


discoverer of 
writes to the 
treasure: 


bookseller and 


ripts, 


don 
ing manus 


this account of his latest 


Most of your readers, I suppose, will be 


glad to know that I have recently discov- 
ered a very remarkable manuscript copy 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s “‘Arcadia.’’ It is a 
volume of 226 folios, or 452 pages. It con- 


complete copy of the “Arcadia” in 
Actes,’ and also “Dyvers 
and Sondry Sonetts."”” Although there must 
have been a number of manuscript copies 
of the book in existence soon after it was 
written, no other copy save that which is 
before me appears to be now extant. This 
tlone would make it uniquely interesting; 
but its value does not lie only in its rarity. 
It is not merely an “Arcadia”; it is, 1 
believe, the “Arcadia.” It differs greatly 
from the printed texts. It contains much 


tains a 
five “Bookes or 


matter which is not to be found in the lat- 
ter, while it omits much that appears in 
them It gives us five new poems, and 


many fresh readings in the known poems. 
Among the “Dyvers and Sondry Sonetts” 
there is also an unknown poem. I have not 
yet been able to study the manuscript 
ufficiently to be able to see the exact re- 
lation which it bears to the printed copies; 


but I have found a good many indications 
which point to its being Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s first draft of the work. But whether 
it is this, or whether it is a recast of the 
first form of the romance, it is without 
doubt a most remarkable “‘find."’ Short of 
the discovery of a Shakespearean manu- 


script it is hard to imagine a more valuable 
treasure trove of its kind. Two things are 
plain—firstly, that it should find a place 
in one of our great public libraries; and, 
secondly, that it should be printed with 
as little delay as possible 

The library of Ferdinand Brunetiére is 
to be sold; an American bid in the inter- 
ests of Harvard has already been received 
The library is what might be expected 
from the maker's writings It contains 
more than 12,000 volumes of theology, his- 


tory, philosophy, foreign literature, criti- 
cism. and ancient and modern erudition, 
with a natural predominance of French 
classics There are many first editions, 


loved and collected for 
critical reasons There are books with 
marginal annotations by Sainte-Beuve; one 
Pascal's “Pensées"’—-would furnish 
to Sainte-Beuve's 
notes on La Bruyére, published 
years ago. The copious annotations 
written by Brunetiére himself along the 
margins of authors whom he particularly 
loved or hated also deserve publication 
Only a Frenchman, perhaps only one of 
his own disciples, could properly edit such 
thoughts of a mind so 


which Brunetiére 


of them 
an interesting pendant 
marginal 


some 


uncorrected first 


passionate and sincere, as well as so pow- 
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erful and completely trained. The principal 
Bossuet, the great 
eritic’s favorite; Vinet, whom he ceased 
reading because, “when I chance on an 
idea, he has always had it before’; From- 
entin and Taine in wsthetics and Renouvie: 
in philosophy; Eugéne Burnouf; De Maistre, 
for whom dislike grew to final ad 
miration; whom he never liked 


authors annotated are 


early 
and Renan, 
or trusted 


Correspondence. 


LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

What is responsible for the exist- 
ing confusion in the aims and practices of 
education? Is it wholly the much-cen- 
sured materialistic spirit of the age? Great 
foundations like the Carnegie Institution 
for the advancement of original research, 
in literature as well as in science, would 
seem to deny this. Is it the dislocation of 
all real correlation of educational forces 
brought about by the premature adoption 
of the elective system with its boyhood 
suffrage? Is it, in part, the maladministra- 
tion of specialists, who apparently make no 
sufficient qualitative analysis even of their 
own work? We as yet lack perspective to 
apportion the responsibility among these 
forces or even to decide with finality what 
is cause and what is result; but it is easy 
for the onlooker to criticise certain obvious 
defects or excrescences at various stages 
in the educational system. Thase criticisms 
welcomed by all open-minded 


SIR: 


are to be 
scholars 
In a recent 
output of the universities 
with the doctoral dissertation was made the 
subject of discussion. The absurdities in 
a certain bulky volume were made suffi- 
ciently clear. They may even have seemed 
exaggerated or exceptional to any one who 
was not painfully familiar with such af- 
fronts upon literature, both at home and 
abroad. In that article there seemed, how- 
ever, to be a tacit blending of two lines 
of criticism—that pertaining to philology 
(in the narrower sense of linguistics), and 
that pertaining to the wsthetic appreciation 
of literature. No one, I suppose, would 
deny that comparative philology is to be 
classed distinctly among the sciences. Its 
raw material may be found in a highly de- 
veloped literature like Greek or English, or 
in the dialects of darkest- Africa. As a 
form of intellectual activity, it is as dis- 
tinct from pure literature as is Shelley’s 
“Cloud”. from the science of meteorology. 
That there are many futile investigations in 
both of these subjects only reflects upon 
those who undertake or champion them. 
Minute examinations of extremely narrow 
fields are often carried on by immature 
students both in philology and in literature 
The cure is the same in each case—a wider 
range of preliminary observation and read- 
ing as a background for special study; or, 
in cases like the one in question, more 
drastic measures might be necessary, such 
as change of method, subject, and investi- 


editorial in the Nation the 
in connection 


gator. 
We onthusiastically agree with the con- 
clusion of the article that scholars must 
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“abandon the notion that all facts are of 
equal value and that skill in juggling words 
is esthetic appreciation of literature."” But 
ere again, as in the body of the article 
different things are criticised. First 
a barren pursuit of philology, and second, 


two 


a confusion of philology with literature. Is 
Phil- 
mistake or by of 
be of 
literature or a philological professorship be 
of But the 
Ph.D. degree may properly be conferred for 
work done mainly in either province. The 
suggestion that a new degree with different 


it not well to consider these apart? 


ologians may, by stress 


college finances, installed in chairs 


given to a student literature 


letters be invented to designate discipline 
that makes for culture is quoted with some 


approval No proof, however, is offered 
that this would secure an influx of better 
material from which to choose. Nor is it 
made clear that “an wsthetic appreciation 
of literature,’”” unsupported by sufficient 
training on the philological side, 


criterion 
for the worth of scholarly promise. And it 
is hardly consistent with facts to imply that 
many contrib- 
uted directly to the discussion and appre- 
ciation of pure literature. Surely it is not 
asserted that philological research, as such, 
not of the utmost importance This 
would be to discredit scientific work from 
Bopp to Brugmann. If it is merely urged 
that the territory must be more sharply de- 
fined and the quality of the work more rig- 
idly supervised, there can be no dissent 


would not be a somewhat elusive 


dissertations have not been 


is 


*hilology is not literature. Both the 
method and aims are different But it is 
an essential supplement to the study of 


literature. Sound scholars will, I suppose 
demanding even for the student 
literature some formal study of the 
of language and will not allow 
him to suppose that he can be much better 
jelly-fish if the skeleton 

The lack of perspective charged 


unite in 
of 
structure 
than a bony is 
wanting 
the 


in modern 


upon doctoral dissertation, especially 


languages, may be found in other 


fields of work. The dreary details, for ex- 


ample, about some insignificant inhabit- 
ant of a New England village may con- 
ceivably contribute a missing link in a 
larger historical generalization, but they 


may yield only an exercise in the historical 
method, 
company 


and in so far be as déclassés in the 
of original researches as the 
essential but elementary practice in trans- 
lating from the vernacular into French or 





Greek. This much, at least, must be said 
Among all the handmaids of literature 
philo is least likely to havé popular 


recognition. New and startling generallza- 
tions of phonetic law are not discovered by 
every investigator. It is less spectacular 
than its sister handmaid, archwology, which 
with good reason dazzles the public as it 
from time to time lays bare a Theban pal- 
inscriptions, manuscripts, 
or treasure to illustrate, correct, or rein- 


ace or recovers 


force our knowledge and appreciation of 
history and literature. Yet it is true that 
philology as a disciplinary study, thanks 
to its own growth and to supplementary 


subjects like archmology, has now far more 
for us than it had for our grandfathers; 
and it is therefore difficult understand 
the undiscriminating attitude of intellectual 
men who have allowed themselves to join 
the effervescent Ephesian mob and to cry 
out for the space of the last two decades: 


to 
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“Great is the enormity of the gerund-grind- 
ers.”" 

But to him that estimates literature at 
its true worth, philology and archmology 
are, after all, only handmaids If Mat 
thew Arnold in his “Epilogue to Lessing's 
Laocoén"” argued correctly that poetry | 
an interpret life with more authority 
than can even music or painting, and if 
President Eliot at the Longfellow celebra- 
tion could declare tha except religious 
inspiration, there is no service of man 
to man comparable to the w ing of noble 
poetry, we may justly exact an inexorable 
droit de seigneur of subjects ancillary to 
the needs of literature 

FRANCIS G. ALLINSON 

Brown University, Providence March 2 


PROFESSOR DORPFELD'S DISCOVERIES 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sirk: In your issue of March 14, you speak 
the 


the 


authority of a dispatch from Berlin 
of 
of Ithaca 
Imperial German 
the 
venture 


on 
of 
the is‘and 
of the 


stitute 


Homeri: 
Prof. W 
Archwological 
of detailed 
suggest that the dis 
the of 
which, well 
to be 


city 
Dorpfeld 
In 


infor 


discovery an upon 


by 


In absence 


mation, I to 


covery was made, not on island 


is 


as 
the 


but Leucas, 


Dorpfeld 


Ithaca in 


believes ancient 


known 
Ithaca 
I left 


July, shortly 


Genoa 
he had finished his 
Leucas He had 


portant discoveries which he discus 


with Doérpfeld last 
se a 
im 


Pirzeus for 
afte! 
made 
ed free 
to 


son's work at 
ma ke 


He had 
which 


then acy 
of them 


building 


ly, although he was not re 


any public announcement 


found the side wall of a 


its resemblance to the palace at Cno 
he 


Mycenwan 


from 

palace 
the 

The 
the 


believed to be a Mycenman 


sus 
ot two 
Ti 


argued, 


palaces are types; 
Cnossus the 
of he of 
former type, and this fact clears up several 
difficulties the account of the 
the the Odyssey. A 


this style of building lingered into histori 


type and yns type 


palace Odysseus was 


slaying of 
of 


in 
suitors in tradition 
cal times, as the temple of Apollo at Bass 
shows. The vase fragments which Dorpfeld 
had found that 


primitive 


time were of a very 
He 
ward to this year’s campaign for important 
he to 


scholars 


up to 


character was looking for- 


discoveries, and these seems have 
All 
with impatience further news from Athens 

WILLIAM N 


March 18 


made classical must await 


BATES 


University of Pennsylvania 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND POLITICS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SIR Even though the “Librarian” who 
writes of “Politics in Library Manag 
ment” in your issue of March 14, limit 
his criticism to the “actual state of af 
fairs in a number of our larger libraries 
yet for fear that some one may jump to 
the conclusion that the writer really meant 
to describe a condition that is general 
and thus unintentionally do an injustice 


to a body of high-minded and devoted pub 
lie ask a little for the 
purpose my observations 
on the conduct of publi 
order that I may defend the chief librarians 
and library trustees of this country from 


servants, I space 


of stating own 


library affairs, in 











oN 
. 

charges which may seem to be implied in 
the letter you have published 

At the outset I will say that probably 
no one would claim that “the modern t 
lic library is itvariably idu 1 with a 
nobility of purpose and an fish 

if administration wt h am nts to 
fice.’ The millennium has t y 
library affairs iny more tha } 
school or church affair \ t " 
t'me I believe t may be ’ 1 and 
hown that public librar the 
iver, including especially ilmost wit 
exception, the large libraries which I 
brarian subjects to h main 
ire managed with rare devotion to p 
good, and are freer from so illed I 

cs than any other branch of the put 
lic service I base this claim on relat 
is chief librarian with two municipal | 
brarle one of which das to secure part 
f its support from a y ouncil, and 
the other its entire sup] from ngre 
onal appropriations, and ot itimate pe 
onal relations with many mu pal chief 
librarians, with whom | have ! ussed 
confidentially methods of securing appro 
priations and methods of making appoint 
ments and promotions 

Of course, every chief librarian who finds 
his greatest delight In nducting his | 
brary efficiently, regrets that he must spend 
30 much time in securing appropriation 
from reluctant legislative bodl« Better 
far would it be if we had |} to make 
known our needs to have them met to the 
full But the place and needs of the pub!) 
brary in the scheme of pul education 
ire still so new that much tim must bs 


spent in educating the public, and especially 
members of appropriating bodi: on the 
ibject. If to write newspape. ar les, to 
ippear before appropriation comm 
and personally to know and attempt to In 
fluence councilmen so a » secur som« 
what more adequate appropriation, Is to be 
a ‘lobbyist,’ then the word becomes a titl 
if honor, for it represents the fighter of th 
hardest battle fo brary advancement 
While on this subject of appropriations 
for running librarie et me say that no mu 
nicipal library is yet doling more than one- 
third of the work that ould do if it had 
proper appropfiations The work of every 
live library is growing so m more rapid 
ly than its appropriatior that it is ham 
pered at every point, and at none so much 
in the matter of paying adequate sal 
aries America claims to believe In educa 
yn, but rarely does it believe in it to the 
extent of paying good salaries to its teact 
ind especially to the employees of th 
younger institution, the library To get 
ficient money to ire at the 
more library assistants and to pay new and 
old assistants decent salari« is all but im 
possible “Librarian” complain that 
brary assistants are better equipped in 
mechanical dexterity than in literary at 
tainments. The reason is not far } 
Proficiency in technique is ai practical 
necessity, and through apprentice classes 
can be secured, but the addition of | ra 
proficiency cannot usually be secured for th 
$20 or $40 a month which | perf 
usual compensation of the rank and file of 
library employees 
The charges of flatter and 
clal privileges, nepotiam, appointments at 
behest of bosses, promotions by personal 





Nation. 


The 


we may nclude Mrs. Sage's with the 
ther two 
Although the immediate good may be 
grea the ultimate result can be but dé 
plorabl According to the very founda 
on principles of our government, the pro 
viding of education and the remuneration 
of teachers are properly within the pro 
vinee of the people as a whole. With juster 
laws the wealth of the country would have 
been more generally distributed ind the 
people at large better able to pond to 
h appeal that could and would have 
been made for bette hool facili and 
larger alaric for teachers Tl par 
I iy true of l South whet less 
nN fo lucation comes from the people 
than ilmost a oth ym of the 
y All of these gif 1 oth of 
i i i ha i nd leaden 
the peoy to a f p I y fo 
I bro l top } } it 
id f holding o pitiful ha for he 
i of the v h—th irgesses 
ju ! n gisla 
! i ‘ npunity 
! f wrung from the toilers 
; G. Ss. W 
\. f I 
Y 
Notes. 
Ro \ f I ibout 
) 1 ugh H y | wi Col 
! ( 1 fa l f th 
MS \ I ! H I 
\ “l dea r ma 
vill lded 
Wa Sicl who da " ud made a 
! fa 1 biographer writ 
Ric} 1 Brinsl Sh lan, for 
\ } i 1 a lare imou rf 
4 rial from the Sheridan family 
The volur of e World's Cl pub 
hed by Henry Frowde K l one an 
tl » rapidly that it is difficult to keep 
with The latest parcel includes 
The Poems of Thomas Hood,” “The Pick 
wick Papers” (2 vols.), Mrs Gaskell’s 


Douglas Jerrold's Mrs. Cau- 


i] Curtain Lectures,’ and, most valu 
ible of all because least easy to get in 
! iy form Dr John Brown's ev d 
lightful Horm Subsecive.’ Austin Dob 
fu ‘ the I odu yn to the las 
! 

There might seem to be something incon- 
gruous in the junction of the names of 
Browning and Arthur Symons, but it was 

i ok about th roet mat Mr 
mo o he says—first learned the art 
rf 1 ind now nh mo mature 
year he has largely rewritten this youth- 
ful study and republished it as “An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Browning’ (BE. P 
Dutton & Co.) The work received the 
commendation of Walter Pater and of 
Browning himself 

The coming of Mr. Bryce to this country 
makes opportune the Issue of a new edition 
of his admirabl Studies in History and 
Jurisprudence first published in 1901 (two 
vols... Henry Frowde) 

Who Who n New York City and 
State’’ now appears in a third edition for 


1007 (‘L. R. Hamersly & Co.) This useful 


‘king at the results of the gifts, | supplement to the national “Who's Who” 


now be possible 
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reaches to nearly fourteen hundred pages, 
yet we note the omission of several names 
here which nevertheless find a place in the 
general work 

Professor Breasted’s monumental “An- 
cient Records of Egypt"’ was fully review- 
ed in the Nation of December 27. The 
value of the work has been much increased 
by the publication of a fifth volume con- 
taining complete’ indices (University of 


Chicago Press). 


found 
of th 


There are not to be many original 


e Continental 
The 


records on the 


history 


navy during the Revolution first ven- 

ires of ships were generally successful, 
but the control of the sea by Great Britain 
soon restricted their activity, and made 
privateering so much more profitable that 


even Washington and members of Congress 


were concerned in some expeditions. It is 
connect the history of 
letters of 


improper to 


mpossible not to 


the naval vessels with that of 


marque; and it would not be 


nclude the record of the ires 


rading vent 


if the Continent, made under cover of the 
firm of Willing, Morris & Co lid the doc- 
iments still exist It is among the papers 
f the Continental Congress that the frag- 
ments must be sought, and the Library of 


those pa- 
Naval Rec 
prepared 


Congress, now the custodian of 
ers, issues a calendar of the 


rds of the American Revolution’”’ 


by Charles H. Lincoln. The most valuable 
source is the lett book of the Marine 
Committee, and the reports of special com- 
m s, with the memorials and petitions 
laid before them. Hopkins’s removal from 

ymmand in important incident, and 
Jones figures largely in th later years. 
Unfortunately the rosters of the vessels 
ind the logs were not preserved. More 
than half of this volume is o ipied by a 
list of he bonds filed unde the letters of 
marqut n which are indicated all who 
were concerned in the vessels, as master, 

rd owne ) witness This is a 
valuable contribution to history, as the 
bonds also give he natur of the sh Pp, and 
the size of crew and armament, ag well as 
the State to which she belonged It will 


for investigators to identify 
the ship, and from local records trace her 
The Committee on Appeals 
but the experience of the 
the case of Our Lady of 


performances 
left no 
teersman in 


records, 
priva 
Mount Carmel proves his difficulties in se- 


curing the benefits of his capture A full 
ndex makes this volume serviceable; but 
we note some obvious misprints of names. 


Biographies of public men who have pub- 


lished their reminiscences are obviously 


hard to 
amount of 


write. Unless a considerable 


new and significant material is 


available, one is shut up practically to the 


alternatives of restating, in more system- 


atic or artistic form, what the subject of 
the biography has already said about him- 
elf. or else of making the man the nom- 
inal centre of a condensed history of the 
time Theodore E. Burton, whose ‘John 
Sherman” forms the latest volume of the 
econd series of American Statesmen 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), has chosen the 
latter method. With a man who, like Sher- 
man, lived, moved, and had his being in 
congresses and cabinets, and whose range 


of intellectual interests was extremely nar- 


row, no other method, perhaps, was pos- 


sible; but the book has little of the usual 
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To 


Sherman 


future 


interest 


human of biography 


generations, as to his own, will 


be known as one of the ablest of American 


financiers,the chief agent in bringing about | 





| 
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the resumption of specie payments, and 
the framer of notable anti-trust and silver- 
purchase laws He knew the Republican 


party from its birth, and was for the most 
part a thick-and-thin defender of its pol 
icy and creed; but he drew back from 
and furnished some 
the Anti-Imperialists. 

consistency, 


*"ex- 
effective am- 

His 
more 


pansion” 
for 
for 
than once exposed him to attack, though it 


munition 


disregard indeed, 


does not seem ever seriously to have weak- 


ened his influence. During the last years 
of his public career his utterances on 
questions of finance carried more weight, 


probably, than those of any other public 
man Mr. Burton’s plain and unimpas- 
sioned style does little to make Sherman 
interesting, and his book will not, we 


fancy, be much read except for reference; 
but he for the conscien 
with which he 
traced Sherman's official career, and for his 


deserves praise 


tious thoroughness has 
evident reliance upon documentary sources 
rather than upon Sherman’s hastily written 
and often inaccurate “Recollections.” 


“East of Suez” (The Century Company), 
by the well-known diplomatist, traveller, 
and author, Frederic C. Penfield, is mainly 


a series of detached sketches of interest- 


ing places in Ceylon, India, and China 
Most of these spots are familiar, but de- 
scribed from his point of view in an at- 
tractive, often humorous, way, they ac- 
quire a fresh interest An out-of-the-way 
trip, however, was that to the famous 


Ceylon pearling grounds, where, during the 
short Marichchikkaddi, a 
town of forty thousand inhabitants, springs 
up on the strand. Built entirely of 
palm and are bungalows, court- 
house, treasury, hospital, prison, telegraph 
office, post and administration 
In isolated spot, “hours 
from anywhere sea, and shut off from 
the large of the island by jungle 
and forest, wherein elephants, leopards, 
and other wild animals roam, twelve 
fifteen Britons rule, with an authority 
never challenged, more than forty thou- 
sand adventurous Asiatics.’”’ Still more 
remarkable perhaps is the fact that the 
health of the community is so well cared 
for—tons of disinfectants being used—that 
the deaths in a recent season were only 
thirty-two, though malarial fever is 
Among the other places described 
the shrine of Buddha at Kandy, the 
palace of the Maharajah of Jeypore, Be- 
nares with its multitude of pilgrims and 
their rites, the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, Canton, and Macao, the Monte Carlo 


fishing season, 


desert 
rattan 


office, 
building this 
by 


towns 


ol 


ever 
present. 
are 


religious 


ot the East. The book is not, however, 
wholly devoted to accounts of places which 
Mr. Penfield has visited. In the opening 


chapter, “The World’s Turnstile at Suez,” 
he gives many useful facts relating to the 
history of the canal and its commerce, to 
which is appended a discussion of some of 
the problems connected with the Panama 
Canal. He also devotes a chapter to the 
way in which the Kaiser, whom he styles 


the Trade Lerd, is endeavoring to ab- 
sorb the foreign trade of China for Ger- 
many. He closes his book with a charac- 


of Japan's commercial future 
hints as to how the United 


terization 
and some 








ion. 


The Nat 


States should coéperate with her in secur- 
ing the trade of the Far | Fifty-five 
illustrations from drawing ind photo 
graphs add to the value 1 of tl 
book 

4 second edition, somewhat 1 and 
enlarged, of the Rev. Robert John Floody’ 
Scientific Basis of Sabbath and Sunday 
is equipped with a commenda y luc 
tion by President G. Stanley Hall (Bost 
Herbert B. Turner Co.). M Floody } 
had practical interests in mind in h tudy 
of the origin of the Jewish Sabt h and 
the evolution of the Christian Lord Day 
and his suggestions ars nm the f « 
lightened common-sens¢ 

A study of Jewish Messiar t f, f i 
the Jewish point of view, h been p 
pared by Julius H. Greenston The M 
siah Idea in Jewish History Phila 
phia: The Jewish Publication So ty of 
America). Special attention h been paid 
to the Talmudic and Midrashi« irce to 
Jewish philosophers of media@val times, and 
to the Kabbalistic writings In h treat 
ment of the Biblical period Mr. Greenstor 
has relied largely upon Christian scholar 
and has employed freely the German lite 
ature on the subject 

Fasquelle will ion publ Mau 
Maeterlinck a new volum ent ed L, 
elligence des Bétes et autre ‘ , H 
has also just finished a four-act drama on 
an episode of the Revol yn, W he " 
not yet named 

Under pressure of th mnflict tween 
German and Danish nationalism in Schl 
wig a group of Danish societi publish a 
Manuel historique de la que n lu 
Slesvig”’ (Copenhagen) Th volu 
handsome, and well supplied with maps and 
illustrations; it sets out the his f é 
Danish population in Schleswig w grea 
wealth of detail, especially or tatistl 
al side Since it appeared, howeve ha 
come the sudden vwolte-face in German pol 
icy towards the Danish Schleswickers, p 
haps a move in the isp ed campaign 


of German 


liplomacy for losing the Bal 


tic The children of the Schleswickers who 
after the war of 1864 chose Da h nati 
ality are » be given their vote for tl 
Reichstag ind hereb ) Vv 
that called this book into ex ence is, f 
the present settled Th Manuel leal 
incidentally only with th grea qu 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein, that agitated 
Europe so much between Is4 1 ‘ 
In regard to any wider gnifica } 

he present Schleswig settlement may bea 
it may not be out of place tor ill a di 
tum of Bismarck’s in October, 1864, tha 
the restitution of northern Schleswig to 
Denmark would not be a great misfortunes 

The German Orient-Gesellschaft has just 
published a colored plate representing the 
results of its researches, in the shape of a 
reconstruction of the Egyptian pyramid t 
the vicinity of the ancient y of Mem 
phis The plate is the work of the leader 
in this work, Prof. L. Borchardt and | 
published by Georg Biixenstein & Co. in 
three colors 

The annual report of the Columbia Un 
versity Press shows that in the twelve 
years of its activity the concern has sold 
20,737 volumes, representing sixty-five pub- 
lications. Announcement is made of nine- 
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! f } n young men 
l to! to Europe or to Jaj 
t 1 } rf r Sta for th ly of 
iW ned ind othe pur 
Co " P ' ) P 1 ow 
ex-procuralor-® il f 1 Holy Synod 
of Ru i who died i lay a he 
i of x wa 1 | rf 
f Ru in i Univer \ f 
M ~ in add ) I 4 and 
i pon Po I ) ff won 
) | puta a 4 
' i 1 A I i shyt } ii ‘ ) 
j | {I an v iw 1 th 
| M 4 In TRER bg publ } ' 
rf ! ititled “Course in Civ | 
ly I Va nmediately re ynized a 
1 indard rh and on iu to |! 
‘ , 4 ] 
f Ru in law 
I ! h announced of ‘ 
philologists: Karl Dilthey Prof 
f Cla Archamology at « 5 \ 
» f i Pref of the Bib ) 1 Am 
ysiana, an eminent Orientall and Fr | 
h Bla yf the University of Ha 
In the death of Bla la ul philolog 
has lo one of mo talwa Ipt 
er His life was in the mould of the &# 
radition Born at Osnabruch K4 ! 
tudied at Géttingen and Bonn ind wa 
then for a number of years conn ed with 
various gymnasia. In 1851 he wa called to 
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Kiel, and in 1892 proceeded to Halle, where 
his death occurred Fame came to him 
irly His Griechische Beredsamkeit in 
lem Zeiltraum von Alexander bis auf Au 
gustu published in 1865, was immediate 
ly accepted as a standard work, and this 
. ollowed (1S6S8-1SS80) by Die attische 
HK lIsamkeit These studi in the ora 
! » h Aussprache des Griechi 
(ISTO) ind Die Rhythmen der at 
hen Kunstpro (1901) In the last 
smed work he seemed to many to fall into 
hie nmon German error of allowing his 
bition to run away with his common 
Other however ee in this study 
fp « rhythms the key to the much-de 
i 1 mysteries of Greek prosody But 
I publications did not exhau Blass's 
ty He labored for years in the fleld 
f w Testament linguistics, and was one 
f the most diligent tudents of the Greek 
pay i from Egypt Hie wa somewhat un 
gainty 1 appearance, but at heart a gen 
mat of the utmost implicity and re 
finemer Hie will be much regretted a i 
hola ind as a friend 
STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 
The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle 
ty k. Barker New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Son 
The writings of Plato and Aristotle are 
already almost buried under the exegesis 
of twenty-two centurle and it might seem 
hat there was little left for the twenty 
third century to say But apart from the 
fuct that every generation must reinterpret 
xreat books for itself, progress in the elim 
nation of error and the compact statement 


of established truth may continue long after 
the exhaystion of all permutations and 
combinations of ingenious hypothesis and 
erudite commentary Such progress is dis 
tinetly discernible in the newest Platonik 
ind Aristotelian literature,”’ and though 
we may not dignify it by the name of 
clence, we cannot dismiss it as mere scho- 
lasticiam. Mr. Barker Political Thought 
of Plato and Aristotle’ contains, perhaps, 
no fact ind few ideas not to be found in 
Newman Introduction to the Politics,” 
n Henkel Studien zur Geschichte der 
Giriechischen Lehre vom Staat,”’ in Warde 
Fowler City State in Nohle’s “Staats 
Lehre Platons (which Mr. Barker seems 
to have overlooked), in the writings of 
Zeller, Wilamowitz, and Gomperz, and in 
he various commentaries on the “Repub 
t bee Ethies" and the Polith which 
! ha maulted Hut he gives us some 
hit vhich few readers could find In any 
r all of these booksa—a lucid ane, and 
hily proportioned presentation of the en 
t ibject cholarly but free from excess 
ferud and extravagance of hypothesis, 
)! mophical but not expressed in equivo 
| Hegelian verbosity or pseudo-scientifie 
1! terminology, apt and suggestive 
the wu of modern illustrations without 
rained and fantastic analogies There ia 
ne other book on the subject to which the 
intelligent layman may be so confidently 
referred, none which the authors of general 
histories of political theory may so safely 
follow 
The political and ethical thought of the 
Greeks is not, like their physics uper 
seded by modern science. Our experience 
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But theirs was more 


vividly 


than theirs 
felt, 


apprehended in its typical significance, and, 


wider 


is 


intensely more and distinctly 


as every reader of Thucydides and Demos- 
thenes must perceive, more completely pre- 
ligested in popular discussion for the final 
elaborations of philosophical reflection 
Lowell lecturing on Democracy in England 
was quite erlous when he rid 

He who has read his Aristotle will be 
apt to think that observation has on most 
points of general applicability said its last 


word, and he who has mounted the tower of 
Plato to look abroad from it will never 
hope to climb another with so lofty a van 


tage of speculation 

Prof. George Santayana intends no petulant 
paradox by the assertion that the ethics 
of Aristotle are final when supplemented 
and enriched by Plato The sobriety of 
Mr. Barker does not go quite so far as this. 
He is well aware and constantly reminds 
us of the differences between the Hellenic 
city-state ruled by an assembly of all its 
freemen and the huge modern nations made 
possible by representative government and 
steam. “From the theory of the city-state,”’ 
he tells us, “philosophy leapt to a theory 
of the world-stat« From the theory of 
the world-state it has turned back in mod- 
ern times to that of a nation-state Yet 
through all its mutations it has retained 


a fundamental unity Even if Greek phil- 
osophy is a philosophy of the Greek and for 
the Greek, yet the Greek was a man and his 
city was a state, and the theory of the 
Greek and his més is in all its essential 
a theory of man and the state—a theory 
which is always true.” : 

The plan of the book is simple bout 

\ty pages are devoted to the Introduction 
and to the seanty remains of pre-Platonic 
thought In the hundred and fifty pages 


to Plato the ethico-political thought 
minor dialogues is skilfully summar- 

and the signifi 
Republic” 
with 


given 
of the 


ized, essential 


ideals 


the 


the 

of 
true 
of 
chapt 


are presented in 


tactful 


cance 


thei: proportions omis 
supplemen- 


the 


irrelevant detail; and 


sufficiently 


sion 
new 
the 
The excel- 
and Times 

Wilamo- 
und 


rs explain 


tary 


altered emphasis. of 
the 
lent chapter on Aristotle's Lif 


best 


suggestions or 


*“Politicus” and “Laws 
of 


Aristoteles 


the parts 


incorporates 
in 
gives, mainly after Eucken, a good 
of Aristotle's 
all that he 

composition and 
Mr. Barker holds 
have it the Roman 


interpolated cross-references, of the auth 


witz's brilliant essay 
Athen,” 
characterization 
tells 


about 


method, and 
to know 

the 
work 


with 


the student needs 
the 


Politics.’ 


ul 


the 


text 
that 
edition 


as we is 


ol notes for at least three separate 
courses of lectures. Of these only the two 
books on the ideal state (seven and eight) 
were composed with any care for style. 


Theirnatural place is immediately following 
the books 
political theory, and preceding books four, 
five, and six, which deal with the pathology 
In this distribu 
studies the 
thirty pages, judiciously 
of the with dis- 


its historical 


three introductory on general 


of existing conatitutions 
Mr. Barker 


hundred 


tion work through 


two and 


blending analysis content 
typical signi 
the history 
of the eigh- 
outlines 


the “Re- 


quisition on or 

An epilogue sketches 
Politics” to the 
century; and an appendix 
still more briefly the history of 
public’ down to More's “Utopia 


The earlier chapters of the book can be 


ficance 
of the 
teenth 
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little more than an illustration of the 
truism that “the ‘Republic’ is much indebt- 
ed to the seething of opinion which charac- 


terized the end of the fifth century at 
Athens.’’ Mr. Barker's usual caution de- 
serts him when he accepts as proved 


Diimmler’s ‘‘discovery”’ that Euripides in hig 
“Supplices”’ and “Orestes” is following a 
particular political pamphlet which mod- 
ern ingenuity may reconstruct with the 
aid of Platonic parallels. There doubt- 
less may have been many such pamphiets 
contemporaneous with the 
earliest extant of Attic prose, the 
Pseudo-Xenophontic “Constitution of Ath- 
ens.”’ But it is neither provable nor prob- 
able that Euripides took any one such pam- 
phiet for his ‘“‘source.’’ His inspiration was 
the atmosphere of the Athens of Pericles 
and the Peloponnesian war. The very anal- 
ogy adduced by Mr. Barker fails him. For 
it is by no means established that Euripides 
did versify the physics of Anaxagoras rather 
than that his 
general impression of the Pre-Socratics 


preceding or 


piece 


of Diogenes of Apollonia, or 


The chapter on Socrates is soberer than 
Gomperz, as Gomperz is soberer than most 
But even so, more is affirmed than we 
know. The illusion persists that Xenophon 
could not tell a lie he could not 
romance so charmingly as Plato did. The 
anti-democratic demand for special knowl- 
edge and efficiency in the statesman and 
the analogies of the scientific pilot, the 
physician, and the true shepherd, being 
common to all the Socratics, may go back 
to the master. But we cannot attribute 
to him the classification of governments 
which Xenophon extemporizes to show that 
he too has a philosophy of politics. Nor 
is it likely that Socrates, whose youth was 
the Athens of Aristides, antici- 
reactionary pessimism of the 
whose first impressions of dem- 


because 


passed in 
pated the 
generation 


ocracy were received from the post-Peri 
clean demagogues. 
The treatment of Plato is excel'ent 


Slight changes in emphasis or point of view 
from dialogue to dialogue are noticed But 
they are not made the pretext for carping 
Aristotelian criticism or for fantastic hy- 
potheses as to Plato’s development. The 
“Republic” is not pedantically scrutinized 
paragraph by paragraph, as if it were a 
bill on its way through Parliament, but is 
expounded as a work of imaginative art, 
embodying a few great ideas. (Mr. Barker 
appreciates the true significance of Plato's 
far-reaching anti-democratic principle 
specialization, and its logical 
with the severe training and enforced 
ascetic communism of the ruling class) As 
he well puts it, modern socialism “demands 
an equal division of material goods, for 
the sake of an_equal diffusion of ma 
terial happiness. (Plato demands an equal 
negation of material goods, for the sake 
of that ideal happiness which comes from 
the fulfilment of function.”” It would 
have been well to insist still more on the 
fact that this abnegation is confined to the 
rulers, and that in general the paradoxes 
of the “Republic” are designed to empha 
size, if not to realize, the ideal postulate 
of all serious political philosophy, the com4 


bination of efficiency with disinterested— 


It is perhaps true “that it is not 
unjust to criticise the theoretic exhibition 
of a state based on ideal principles upon 
the ground that these principles are in 


ness. 
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qualification, to say that Plato is hostile vincing He holds. for , , } 
to law, and that his ideal is the absolute logmat erro! S$ appa ; ' : 
rule of the efficient man Throughout his iecessity is prior O \ A } 
life he. preached law to a lawless genera necessity, that he no \ 
tion Even in the “Republic’’ the guard sary in itself. as well f ! 
ians are tested by their devotion to the by our minds and h i , | Ml 
laws And in the ‘“Politicus’’ he goes so ogician’s sta ng point 
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n older than Joseph—that of woman 

Talked ove once again, and freshly, it 

ist b granted, are her head, her heart, 

her hand (both industrial and matrimon 

1), her logic her charm, her develop 

her destiny Even her clothes are 

glanced at, and, of course, what she likes 

id and how she plays bridge From 

the Eternities to Blouses the chatting 

ing It is much to say that it is all 

taining ane and stimulating. Once 

or wice there steals over the reader the 

ense of having been drawn into a lecture 

course of economi When Egeria be- 

labor women who will not abandon cler 

il positions and make neckwear, there 

! it horrid memory of what the writer 

! if il that bar nister of the fem 

n i lle h woman page.” <A 

I y wisp of story binds all the parts to- 

gether \ book by a woman largely about 

womet naturally contains a good deal 

! you men But never does it fall 

» the humor-lacking acridities of its 

Many write have done well, but 

I one has all the ittraction of being 

nieur femme gue les autres The proof- 

ding leave very much to be desired 

Who to dumb forgetfulness a prey can en- 

Bible Sampson’’? 

The First Claim By M. Hamilton New 
\ Dou lay Page & Co 

I ry of a woman who, having 

extreme youth an uncongenial 

rl upted beyond withstanding 

» skip blithely away with a young sub- 

i Charl Osborn less from love of 

! han from av on to her husband 

Unluckily 1 leaving this elderly and re- 

uugnant pe ym she is obliged to leave as 

" 1 two-year-old child, whom, though 

he has not been able to enjoy 

ff the prohibitive attitudes of a 

mother-in-law and an ultra-compe- 

nul Five years later she hears 

tha h hild i ceiving ill-treatment 

the hands of its new step-mother, and 

ill her thwarted mother feeling awakes, 


iding her towards the recovery of her 


dau Valerie’s character is very 
vell drawn, with never too heavy a touch 
Half sweetness, half vacillation, she devel- 
mn h onger side as the needs of 
le girl make more and more pain- 
ful apy l to he Y she never succeeds 
in being wise, for she has Osborne to con- 
| Osborne, who has married her, and 
vho ha alway remained the soul of 
iivals l miflict of claims is the 
n \ f th 7 and the moralist may 
look for his innings in the fact that the 
wo are irreconcilabl The ending in a 
umph of falsehood makes an 
nsa y mclusion to a_ story of 
1K iot without genuine power 
P’rimitere and Vediaval Japanese Terta, 
Romanized and Translated into English 
by F. \ Dickins 2 vols New York: 
Henry Frowde $6.75 
rhe un-Mongollan islanders of Nippon, 
who. in historical development, in phy- 
que in language, and in the cast and 
working of their minds, differ from their 
Asian Continental neighbors, are here in 


their ancient literature seen living and en- 
joying 


nature before the advent of Mon- 
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golian influences, or of the Aryan religion 
founded by Buddha. Throughout the 
stream of the known history until the pres- 
ent time, Japanese poetry suffers no ad- 
mixture of Chinese or alien elements. These 
crystals of thought expel in the very pro- 
of formation every foreign element. 
As with ail great races of mankind, the 

recorded utterances of the Jap- 
are poetical. The poems of the 
Manyoshiu (Myriad Leaves, literally, but 
only 264 in number) antedating the use of 
letters or writing, picture also 
a comparatively small portion of what is 
the Japanese Empire—that is, the 
Yamato, or Kioto-Osaka, region. Some dis- 
tant such as frontier 
posts, are known, but China and Korea are 
beyond the ken of these early poets. These 
lands to the ‘westward come into view to- 
the end of the period, in the sixth 
century, when the strange sound of conti- 
nental speech served as the butt for the 
merriment of the island poet. 

Frederick Victor Dickins, long an able 
lawyer in Japan, who learned his Chinese 
script in China, won his spurs in 1866 by 
translating and putting into English metre 
one hundred of the most famous early 
poems of Japan. He has now translated 
with annotations and introductory appar- 
atus, the short poems, the long lays, and 
the “Story of the Old Bamboo Worker.” 
These he has put into the first of his two 
with a full index, and the re- 
production of a dozen illustrations in black 
and white from the old woodcuts by famous 
native In the second volume we 
have the texts Romanized, so that one can 
study them with the aid of the 
grammar, which Mr. Dickins has prefixed. 
In the appendix, beside a generous glos- 
sary, there list with definitions of 
all the “pillow words’’—without under- 
standing enjoy these 
exquisite pictures of early Japanese life. 
While not devoid of meaning, these words 
rather to be described as fixed epi- 
thets, belonging mainly to the word follow- 
ing them as a verbal decoration, though 
sometimes necessary to the poem, both in 
spirit and in form. 


cess 


earliest 


anese 


Chinese 
now 


places, of course, 


ward 


volumes, 


artists. 


easily 


is a 


which, no one can 


are 


Altogether, has in these two volumes 
a sufficient apparatus for the study of the 
mind of pre-Mongolian Japan. It is cer- 
tain that for a knowledge of real Japanese 
life, and for institutional if not chronolog- 
ical history, texts ex- 
ceed in value all other early writings, with 
exception of the Kojiki or ‘Ancient 
Annals” (712 A. D.), together with the same 
body of myths and legends encased in bor- 
rowed Chinese literary forms and called the 
Here have the mirror of a 
primitive people sensitive to that wonder- 
ful sea, valley, 
plain, its amazing 
‘*hanges Lovers, too, are 
in our day, 


one 


and political these 


the 


Nihongi we 
beauty of mountain and 
and river, with all 
and coloring. 
seen to be much the 
playing the same tricks, circumventing au- 
thority, and finding the joys The 
morality of these poems leaves pretty much 
everything to be desired On the other 
hand, they reflect deep parental affection, 
Friendship between those in the capital and 
absentees on the frontier is often exqui- 
sitely illustrated, while the eternal femi- 
nine lives throughout all. 

Those who have enjoyed Prof. B. H. 
Chamberlain's “Classical Poetry of the Jap- 


same as 


same 
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It would be easy perhaps to find fault 





cens 

here and there in Mr. Dickins’s unrhymed 
literal translations; but it is pra ally in 
possible to do the original justice in Eng 
lish. He has at any rate succeeded in j 
serving the climaxes of the Japanes xt 

We have said enough to indicat la 

the Manyo literature is an untouched world 
of beauty which will repay the studs 3 
exploration The imagery seems » Oo 
acquainted with the fairyland of English 
poetry frightfully impoverished, for the 
Japanese language, with rare exceptions 


knows not personification Nevertheless 
the verses have a charm of their own, dis 
tinct from that of Chinese poetry, wh ye 
nearer to that of Western verse than h 

the pre-Confucian classic poems or the lat 
er products of Japanese literaturs 

The Diary of a Forty-Niner Edited by 


Chauncey L. Canfield. New York and San 


Francisco: Morgan Shepard Co 


This purports to be the veritable diary 
of one Alfred T. Jackson, a young Connecti- 
cut farmer, who from May, 1850, to Juné¢ 


1852, mined on Rock Creek, Nevada County, 
California; and as such is introduced by the 


“editor” as “a unique contribution to the 
history of the era.”” But there are indi- 
cations that the diary belongs to the class 


of documents so frequently found by novel- 





ists in bottles, custom-house desks, iron 
chests, and copper cylinders; and that we 
really have the reminiscences of a pioneer, 


or of thrown form to 


permit the introduction of unconnected jot 


pioneers, into diary 


tings on the yield of the placers, the meth- 


ods of mining, the price of provisions, and 


the incidents, humorous and tragic, of life 
in “the diggings’’ in “the spring of '50." 
These details no more give the whole truth 
as to that unique state of society, where 
all sorts and conditions of men were drawn 
together from the four corners of the 
world by one master-impulse, than do Bret 
Harte’s sketches, of which the _ editor 


speaks so disparagingly. But they do pre- 


sent certain phases of a life forever passed 
simply, picturesquely, and vividly, and 
hence, whether diary or reminiscence, have 
interest and historical value. 

But the “compiler,” as he terms himself 
in the epilogue, soon subordinates the in 
cidents to the effect of the unrestrained, 


open-air life, in the midst of grand moun- 


tain scenery, on Jackson himself; the in 
fluence of “Pard,”’ an older, abler, better 
educated, and more experienced man, in 


emancipating his nature and broadening his 
mental horizon; and the development of the 
romance that led him to give up his dream 
of wedding a prim New England maiden and 
farm 


The diary 


settling down on a Connecticut as 


soon as he had “made his pile 


anese”’ have now the opportunity ) m 
pare the original with Mr. Dickins’s ul 
rendering and Chamberlain's rather free 
versions and versifications As Dr. Ver 
beck once put it, Chamberlain's work may 
be likened to a Shinto shrinse iken ) 
pieces and built up again in the open law 


of an English park, with a goodly propor- 
tion of Western iste and elements of 
beauty and ornamentation introduced into 
it In Chamberlain we have archa yn 
ceits dressed out in modern rhetor and 
poetic style; in Dickins, simplicity and a 
curacy without poetic or translator 
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lish types makes these volumes rather 
local in interest, but this is a slight de- 
feet 
rhe present volume includes four of the 
lowest groups The protozoa are treated 
by Prof. M. M. Hartog of Queen's College, 
Cork. He records many isolated facts that 
he teacher will be glad to have at his 
command, but the amount of space devoted 
to the newer flelds of protozoon parasites 
egrettably small; for here the reader 
might justly expect to find some most in- 
teresting data With this exception § the 
ection seems up to date. The sponges are 
described by Miss Igerna Sollars, lecturer 
Newnham College, in a sufficient but 
rather too detailed manner. The extensive 
ind important group of jelly-fishes, sea- 
inemones, and hydroids is dealt with by 
Prof. S. J. Hickson of the Victoria Uni- 
versity of Manchester His treatment is 
needlessly specialized, and lacks breadth of 
ew and the diagrammatic presentation 
that this group of all others so well allows 
The last group, including the starfishes 
1-urchin and their allies, is described 
by Prof. E. W. McBride of McGill Univer 
ty, Montreal, who deals with the group 
1imost entirely from the standpoint of an 
atomy and classification, and makes his 
faunal references to English types and not 
( \merican ones 
In attempting to bring together within 
hort compass many scattered facts the au 
thor of this and of some of the other 
olume have failed both in giving a read 
ible account of the subjects and in distin 
guishing between what i important and 
what is trivial Perhaps natural history 
ecognize no such distinction; and if not, 
o adhere to such an antiquated treatment 
unfortunate since other methods in 
vogue permit presentation of most of the 
knowledge in more readable form If, on 
the other hand, the editors intend only to 
bring together the best ascertained facts 
in each group, a far better arrangement of 
material would seem possible After all, 
the main fault, from our point of view, is 
that no one of the present authors has 
shown himself capable of treating his 
material with the hand of a master. This 
the more to be regretted since the ar 
tiel of the Encyclopedia Britannica” 
show that Englishmen can cover the ground 
n masterly fashion 
The Wonders of the Colorado Lhesert By 
George Wharton Jame 2 vols Boston 
Little, Brown & Co $5 net 
ro tho who have experienced the joys 
and mysteries of a great desert, the sight 
of these two volume bound in desert col 
ors of gray and blue, brings a thrill of de 
light \ glance at the table of contents 
provoke the question how comprehensive 
treatment of such a large subject could be 
ondensed into these two volumes Actual 
perusal, however, inspires a wish thaj the 
author had limited his fleld and compressed 
his material into one volume There is no 
doubt of the enthusiasm which Mr. James 
poune ‘ for the Colorado Desert which 
by the way, i ituated in Southern Califor 
rnin, but be hould remember that a ple 
hora of upertlative only weaken a 
eulogy 
Of the two volume the first is by far 
the better, and it is the more deserving of 
ite tithe, since bere the author concerns 
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himself chiefly with natural wonders. As 
might be in a comprehensive 
work, written by one man, there is a de 
lack of balance; the most cursory 
reader will at perceive that geog 
raphy, geology, and ethnology are the main 


expected 


cided 


once 


interests of the author. In the chapters 
devoted to these subjects he is at his best; 
and it is a pleasure to see through his 
eyes the beauties of mountain, canyon, 
sand, and oasis, and to follow his excel- 
lent account of the past physical history 


described 
Most 
of zodélogical 


of the desert. Plant life is well 
but in a more superficial way 
to censure is the treatment 
matter, from mountain 
This phase of the subject deserves far more 
than the sixty pages of fact, largely adul- 


open 


lions to beetles 


terated with fable and trivial incident, 
which is allotted to it. Since, to use his 
own words, Mr. James is ‘neither zoologist 


he would have 
been wise to ignore zoélogical subjects al 
that the 
length of 


where 


ornithologist, nor hunter,” 


together. He states, for example 
mountain lion “has a maximum 
eleven feet from head to tip of tail,” 
in truth the 
flesh eight feet 
“leap fifty feet 
tall tree or a precipice, but on the ground 
fifteen feet 
The account of the mountain sheep, quoted 
Alfonso de Benavides, instead of be- 
ing the “best, for a short popular account,” 
or more untruth- 
half of volume two 
the relation of civil 
desert—his 
and affords much 
The latter half, nar- 
rating the various trips, is interesting, but 


measured in 
It 


a jump’ 


as largest 
the 


doubt, 


ever 


was even. can, no 
at " from a 


horizontal is near its limit 


from 


could not well be worse 
ful The first 
in considerable detail 
the 
sanitariums 


treats 


ized man to irrigation 


mines, and 
valuable information 


repeats facts described in the first volume 


It is a pity that the text should be so 
atrociously illustrated The “cowboy ar- 
tist,”” whose three hundred pen-and-ink 


sketches are reproduced, should have stuck 
to cow-punching. In the case of figures of 


men, animals and 


but 


birds his drawings are 
The all pho- 
tographs are the only true pictorial aids 


caricatures. too few 


A first summary report has been pre- 
sented to the Académie des Sciences con- 
cerning the recent excavations in the 


Grimaldi grottoes, principality of Monaco 
These the cliff just 
where it plunges abruptly into the Mediter- 
The of men and animals, 
rudimentary tools and other objects which 


caverns open behind 


ranean bones 
have been discovered belong to a torrid epoch 
anterior to the glacial period 
the found 
prehistoric man, at least in such quantity; 


They seem 


to be earliest remains yet of 


and the palwontology of the period to which 
The ani- 
mals were naturally without the fur of the 


they belong is also little known 


and rein- 
deer inhabiting this coast at a later pe- 
the habitat of the 
elephas antiquus, the hippopotamus, smooth- 
skinned The 
human skeletons are of the negroid type, 


mammoths, woolly rhinoceros, 


riod France was then 


rhinoceros, and giant deer 


approaching simians more closely than the 


prehistoric men hitherto known Their 
dentition is almost identical with that of 
the Australian aborigines of our day The 


tools, made of bone, comprise needles and 
There are a few fragments of 
The 


whistles 


mural painting excavations were 


made by the Chanoine de Villeneuve and 
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M. Lorenzi The human skeletons have n more homaopath when di 
been studied by Profs. H. Verneau and H luted with judicio \ 1 by a 
Boule of the Muséum (Jardin des Plantes) grown yx mn th t prove of 
and the tools by Prof. L. Capitan of the | great use in leading child eres 
Paris Ecole d’Anthropologie and Emile | in birds. Occasionally, wit} ison, hu 
Riviére, who have devoted themselves so | man indards of i " read i » the 
specially to caves having mural paintings. | habits of bird as whe t author ad 
Emile Cartailhac has classified these ob vises every child to know " mpt 
jects for the Musée d’Anthropologie created ble wwhird, if only » desy A 
by Prince Albert at Monaco. The report was | child should be taught find 1} key ) 
presented to the Academy by Armand | such ha mn the rugeg and 
Gaudry, so that these interesting remains to prehend the artfu WW 
have passed muster before the highest sp« bird in depos 1g ege 8 ) 
cial authorities of France—a proof of their | anot ! i, as well a ‘ th 
historical importance They are certainly | ward! which leads it to build a second 
not repetitions of the famous Red Grots S y ts nest to avoid hatching the 
excavated by M. Riviére twenty years ago| ch zg egg. Otherwise w hould “de 
at Menton on the same coast p ill] hawks and owls f » gt ls 
ind m and the shreik f npa gh 
A great variety of students will be glad ; 
. , prey I h Moult is very vaguely 
to have Prof. L. F. Barker's handy volume: | 1] , " } | 
om . ) rat } a i expia ) 
Anatomical Terminology, with Special ; k ” 
" he of ‘ lara i mar ing 
Reference to the [BNA]” (Philadelphia: P. | 
" . | bird t z Ir r i as a fad iway 
Blakiston’s Son & Co.). For the uninitiated | 
. | “Mr Rob-wh the pl graph o 
it may be added that the title refers to the | 
|} page 2 i male | | Bu minor 
anatomical names discussed for some years | 
. |} slips a few ind ti hook i whole 
and finally adopted by the German Anatom- | : 
. well up » the andard h u 
ical Society at a meeting in Bale in 1895, . rm 
merou pp u wh ! y I } wy 
being the most successful effort ever made ; ‘ , 
are pho grap f mm { ny That 14 ] 
to establish a simple and consistent nomen- sia : 
photo iphers ind aré ’ 1 lp ising 
; pa gral I i 
clature in the place of one of great com- | 
epia tones 
plexity Such a list, already widely ac , 
| ne ‘ tio o 1 ¢ ] ght's 
cepted, in spite of certain defects, has value A new edi 1 of Ma tate W : 
. elle i {t I I Co.) 
in many fields of study. In this edition the | ©* llen Birdera (The Macmillan 
vA is s ‘ yme ts espe | value lie 
Latin names of the “BNA” appear on one always weleom I - 
| the ' } } " 1 fa 
page while the opposite page carries what | '" the Way In wh h awe , 
‘ wa oe ”» oncerning a bird—length ylor ng t 
are said to be “literal English equivalents 
Ss istribt n est t 4 r ‘ 
This part of the work is not altogether well | 5°" listribution, np and egg ‘ 
. i « stim aragrap! making ref 
done. Certain good English equivalents are | ff in d mct paragraps a" 
sone ence eas and direct The only chang 
conspicuously absent; we miss unwillingly, D asy and ?, 
r he old tior is the ab i oO 
for example: chest, teat, gullet, windpipe, | om ™ ld editions , 
q ] ! the badly-colored plates of minute figures 
gut, midriff, foreskin. The medulla oblongata : 
‘ rds ar t substitution of eighty un 
is the extended or elongated medu'la | % birds and the sub 
‘ - co ‘ ates by Fuerte lu z yr 
(spinalis) and not the “oblong medulla” of lored plate ie . 
ore “ » of this artist’s best worl any of these 
the text and some dictionaries. That “ala of this a . oe K 
‘ ” as : °° e fro the 1903 edition of Coues’s Key 
is a “contraction of axilla,” and “axilla are from th 
itself again a “prominence of shoulder,” | Prof. Ernst von Bergmann, the ele 
will amuse‘both Latinists and anatomists brated German surgeon, died at Wiesbade 
on Monday He was born at Royen, Livon 
In support of his contention that visual : 
ia, in 1836, and studied medicine h 
defects, overlooked or improperly correct- 
Universities of Dorpat, Vienna, and B 
ed, are the cause of much ill health and aa 
During the Austrian-Prussian war of sie 
the explanation of many unhappy lives, Dr ‘ 
. he was at the head of the Military H 
G. M. Gould has issued two more volumes, | : . 
; “ pital at Koeniginhoff, Bohemia, and d ng 
the fourth and fifth, of his “Biographic ; r P ' , on 
°° . . Lhe franco Fussian wat if ‘ te 1 
Clinics (Philadelphia P Blakiston’s 
: ‘ , military hospitals at Mannheim and 
Son & Co.) With a few exceptions the | 
| Carlsruhe He was appointed professor of 
chapters are reprints of articles already | 
Tr surgery at Dorpat in ids: ind rema ! 
published in medical journals The strict- , 7“ ; rurko-R 
} there unt the outbre ! if irkKo ‘ 
ly biographical studies relate to Balzac, | ‘ ' ' “oy 
T _ Sian war, wneo ie Wa itta ¢ ) 
r'ehaikovsky, Flaubert, Hearn, and Ber- | 
on , Russian army of the Danube a iit 
lioz he author’s theory that opium was | a: 
7 > surgeon In 1878 he became chief ree 
a factor in the life of Flaubert for many 
of the hospital at Wurtzbure ind wa 
years is interesting, and his account of ; 
called in 1882 to succeed Prof. von Langs 
Hearn is based upon an intimate personal 
beck in the chair of surgery at the Unive 
acquaintance. The rest of the material 
“3 sity of Berlin and in the dir f the 
is also largely “‘biographic,”” inasmuch as | 
surgical clinic of that city Vo Berg 
many cases are given in great detail. It : : 
mann'’s contribution to the fic ad 
would do much to gain acceptance for the 
vancement of surgery can hardly be over 
general doctrine of the writer were it but | 
| estimated His chief interests la mn the 
presented with more discretion and less | 
| study of the antiseptic treatmer of 
acrimoniousness, and, we may add, much 
I fl wounds, and in advanced esearch 0 
more yrieny 
, cerning the diseases of the brain Whe 
In “Birds Every Child Should Know’’| he entered upon his professional career the 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), Neltje Blanchan, | complications of so-called ‘wound fev : 
has taken the best-known facts about our which arose from countl« source if in 
common Eastern birds, and put them into | fection. still terrorized the tims of gun 
simple language for children The chief | shot wounds and the subjects of surgical 
criticism is the number of these facts which | operations. The knowledge of bacteriology 
is crowded into each short essay. Chil was still in its infancy, and ch antisep- 


dren, as a rule, enjoy their nature study 
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tic metbods as had been inaugurated took 


‘ mple form of ex ling ym t 
“ nd by means of ant I £ 
Von Bergmann took t t | 
ve gw the . of ely I wl h ? 
been a fertil e of inf H x 
perin 1 the 7 ko-R ‘ | 
t mie tne t f t! ‘ 
r mn ant ept nr rt ‘ 
ch « t | altie \ “ k 
we may 1 Die Re i ! i 
esekt en im kK ‘ ‘ 1) at 
indinng ] Schu wund ! kK 
Ks n Krieg 1S7s v 1 f ? 
works he ollat ’ with t} 
lical authoritthe H eve eth birt? 
vy, as wer ed ie of Ja ir 
Wil ade the ision f a national x 
| n of esteen Forty lelegat 
‘ ipon him to express apprecia 
} 
Lr \ Bergmann wa 
x i h { fe bu with th 
wide ymy hic i " ‘ which a 
i } higl tv} { “ ‘ 
hola p he had de ! th i 
| 
‘ ativ ’ f , 9) 
ma He w ‘ r ia 
4 leads ‘ 5 } . ‘ 
ib] welfa 
The many young hele ! any 
known foreigners. who pt Ge any 
year by the unsel f ! la Het 
Moissan and by f t il ‘ 
tory after he wa i ily a great in, al 
vhen time wa valua him Will bye 
Klad to e the fo wing which } 
lat pupils ha thoug)? ‘ t 
publish in justam memoriam 
Greatly oc ipied «a he Wi by ‘ 
it ng work of committes ind learned 
cieties of which he Wit t member he 
ill passed long hours daily h lat i 
tory, advising and mulating each o of 
h pupil On the pot he pu asid 
every preoccupation foreigi to h 
eure he and set to work himself with 
variabl good-nature patience and ts 
icity, giving those around him the ex 
ample of his incomparable technical abil 
y and suren of appreciation rho 
who were only acquainted with hi esr 
cathedra teaching cannot realize how care 
fully he kept himself abreast of w physi 
co-chemical theort« In h le I whil 
triving to bring ir relief important ex 
perimental fac he nev failed to potr 
out with exact words tl! i prior neept 
of present-day chem 1 the y In h 
nvestigatior he alway key mn mind the 
newest method ind h ipacious mem y 
let no physical discove pa nnoticed 
when they could hell guide the exper 
mente n new vay rhe most minut 
earche lid eT him and hi yore 
in the le ‘ f ga ind on tl t 
fluence of race ofw eT nh numero re 
action how im ‘ he thing that he 
pushed pre ! xperiment " fa 
’ po ble wt t eemed useful 
him 
This rt “ called forth by a « t am 
publist n the Revw ientifique 
ve ‘ 
Drama. 
ERMETE NOVELLI 
If a dramatic imagination and executive 
apacity—the mimetic power or imperson 
ition, complete control of facial and vocal 
pression, and mastery of all knowr 
atrical expedients—were the whole of h 
trionte genius, Ermete Novelli, now play 


ing ig the Lyric Theatre, would take his 


* 








with the grea 
il | 4 
. 
, , 
} ‘ 
f 
} 
, ’ 
, 
| 
| 
I 
? } ' 
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ty 
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‘ 
' 
b 
1 
ry) 
’ ' 
i l 
ict er t l 
! he I x f 
lemand a where f 
higher human emot 


ympathy, tenderne 
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ictors known to | Only the baser, elemental, commonest in- 
t his versatility f humanity are involved. That Sig- 
ih wide range Novelli excels chiefly in the interpre- 
if » fa i i ymmone human traits and 
eng h-speakil fa » comy rend or, at any rate 
th 1 ! » dw ipon tl elems 1 the 
‘ » ¢ uned character, was again indicated in 
f l Othe ) 1 which the animal side, with 
i | imorousness isp yn, jealousy, and 
Is passio was dep 1 with startling 
I h n © ! Vanity und physical powel!l 
A " vl of the noble Moor, whom Lodovico 
fa ¥ and who fa i 1 Desdemona, there 
t I \\ ] ‘ t y a i Mhere are prece- 
1 autho ra iin rough fe 
fa n ses of the Moor’s 
f i i n t i ne i many opportunities 
0 h th irl » show the finer qual 
f m ! { na ind of tl signs No 
ul i n o i ! » avail hims rhus it cam 
ha fund ) i h } my} ynation, while full 
, or ¢ i h ol ichievement, was, on 
f ‘ 7 , wh ! ictive and unsympathetic 
pond | va fi y 1} " » it in al- 
} fa vy of \ y 1 dignity, distinction, 
pira 1 emotional elo- 
f the | No is hing versatility 
La ™M ( la l ition in his p 
P , G 1 Goldoni's ‘ll 
Kins this | ! Benet portrayal of 
' 1] i , im makes no great 
yh . ‘ ial or im 
| r i Many MAVvet I sec 
, p had x 
pow I 
h of | Shakespearean lrama 
! in hat be z l »> get in D. ¢ Heath & Co.'s 
| I q Bel I seri Suppose trans 
! h i from the Italian by George Gascoigne, 
i by l Jocasta t nslated by Gascoigne and 
l ! " | Kinwelmersh. The editor, Dr. John 
h 1 ivail \ Cunliffe issociate professor of Eng 
fa k cha h at McGill, has done his work well He 
N i t n us short biographies of Gascoigne 
t bed ! Kinwelmersh concerning whom but 
! D I h know! He sketches briefly the 
p ! ! | nt of the Italian drama of 
\ ig ! ! Renaissance, with particular attention 
1 on n o Ariosto’s “Suppositi’” and Ludovico 
! Dol Gioecasta,”’ the two plays that Gas- 
h i ! h i lated The notes to “Sup 
f I ! | the references to it in contem 
I refi | Italian as well as English litera- 
fall I ) 1 give the Italian original of many 
! irtiing con of the more interesting passages “Jocas- 
elal , ind ‘ printed with the Italian ‘“‘Giocast.” 
} ily bu full on the opposite page The volume 
y of r heap and so well printed, is a useful 
i ‘pt 1d our literature on the history of 
h irfa No ! lrama 
P . We ha » Often pointed to the ad 
1 the dee] rable qualities of the First Folio Edi 
, f hakespea published by T. Y 
! h ma he t & Co. that we may be excused 
! » doing more than name the latest 
Much Ado About Nothing.’ 
M, and cy » & Windus are preparing a series 
ud ime to co iin eprints of the 
and lrawn on by Shakespeare for his 
rt . vere Prof vr Gollancz is general edi- 
ae . . f th er which is to be issued in 
! rl I] , 
of the King Cla 
| depray nd 
= : — Mime Nazimova has in rehearsal a new 
ly. from the Itallan by Roberto Brac 
i 1 grea ! 
may rary rer which will be produced at the Princess 
the ne ' ' Thea for the fit time on Monday 
‘ _ 
1 x ) rf 
I no gieam of 
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Choir 
Hurley 


the 
G 


Giregorian Chant for the Teacher, 
| 
and the Nchool By 
| New York G. Schirmer 
When Mendelssohn 


Gregorian to 


Edmund 
the ancient 
the 


wrote 


heard 
the 
Holy Week services sung in Italy he 


musi Passion in 


home 


' 

| 

| 

It does irritate me to hear such sacred 
and touching words sung to such insignifi- 
cant music They say it is canto fermo 
Gregorian, etc. No matter. If at that per 
iod there was neither the feeling nor the 

capacity write in a different style, at all 


events we have now the do so 
Nor Mendelssohn 
who disliked the Gregorian Chant 
if he 
he 
to 


power to 


was the only musician 
Rossini 
lived as 
fall 
hi 
old 


ot 


that 
Pope 


him 


wrote to Liszt 
did, with 
knees 


regarding 


once 


Liszt the would 
revoke 
of the 


exclusion 


and 

the 
service 

the 
be xX 
Pope who made special efforts 
by 
Proprio of Novem 


at his beg 
restoration 


the 


edict 
Gregorian and 


women from choir 


It 


not 


thus seen that Pius 


will 
the 


was 
first 
of Gregorian chant 
Votu 
nevertheless 
the 


the 

His 
1903, 

especially 


then 


o restore 


the 
ber 


use 

peopl 
22, created a 

ad 


m 


sentence 
desired 


and 


commotion, re 
“Whenever, 


the 


ing it is to ¢€ 
of 
parts must be taken by boys 
of the 
° 
dismiss 
do ith 


concer 


ploy high voices sopranos con 


traltos. these 


ancient usage 


to 


according to the most 
The 
rs 


unwillingness 
had a good deal 
although the 
of the 


Church,” 


women Lo W 


the 
ing 


singe 


fact that, edict n 


the Gregorian Chant 
do by 


scrupulous 


restoration 
the 
handwriting 
all,” 
Rome 
that 
(not 


closed with words, “and we our 


present impose its 


observance on it was very widely dis- 
elsewhere 
of the 


operatic) 


in as well as 


regarded, 
|! 


more 


the exclusion 


infrequently 


was found 
modern 
music from the service seriously diminish 
ed the of the 
years the edict 
Diomede 


there 


congregations Two 
had 


Falconio 


size 


after heen issued, 
to 
had 


the 


Archbishop referred 
the fact that 


yet made 


were pastors who 
toward 
desired Inquiring into the 
ot this he told that 
is difficult to follow out our Holy Father’s 
It was in the of 
of the difficulties which 
pastor or choirmaster, 
but 
of 
organist 
of St 


not a single move 


cause 


“it 


reform 
“aberration,” was 
re- 
be- 


1s 


instructions.” hope 


moving some 
the 


anxious 


who 
the in- 
Hurley, 


set 
unable to carry out 
Pope, that Mr 
who and choirmaster of the 
Church Paul the Apostle in New 
York, prepared his little book on Gregorian 
Chant In he 


to the explanations and 


structions the 


is 


doing so has beer at pains 


have instructions 
written in such a ‘manner as to bring them 
of 


warns 


within the comprehension those who 


to the He 
against getting editions of the chant books 


are sing chant leaders 





in modern notation, because a Gregorian 
chant can be sung intelligently from it 
own notation solely This old notation 
looks puzzling at first, but it doubtless has 
its advantages for the purpose jin view 
Incidentally, Mr. Hurley drops a number 
of general hints about training choirs 
which make it worth while even for those 
te read his book who are not convinced 
of the advisability of restoring’ the 
Gregorian Chant 

A book entitled “How to Write Music 
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Without Melody” would be very timely, but 
it would also be quite superfluous, for so 
much music of that kind is at present be 


ing perpetrated in Germany, Russia, 


France, and Italy that one gets the m 
pression that it must be very easy ideed 
to make t The English ymMpos Ss 


Alexander Mackenzie remarked in a re 
cent lecture that modern French composers 
had lately advanced to the writing of mus 


in which no chords hitherto known occur 


red; only combinations of notes that had 
little or no- relationship His efe 
ence is chiefly to Debussy the 
leader of the French secessionis 


The audience at the last evening « 
cert of the Boston Orchestra a 6S 
negie Hall had an opportunity to hear the 
latest product of Debussy’s industry: th: 
orchestral sketches grouped together un 
der the head of “The Sea’ and entitled 
“From Dawn till Noon on the Ocean 
“Frolics of Waves,’’ “Dialogue of the Wind 
and the Sea.”” The chief characteris of 
these pieces is the absence of melody; even 
he admirers of this sort of thing adm 
that, but they assert that Debussy did not 
aim at melody! He scorns such an old 
fashioned thing as that Very we 
him write a single melody like the best to 
be found in the scores of Bizet, Gouno 
Saint-Saéns, or even Berlioz if h uk 
ceeds, the rest of us will be more ready to 
believe that his lack of interest in melody 
is not of the “sour grapes” variety But 
they will never persuade us that music 
without definite, original melody can be 
anything more than an ephemeral curtosity 


Debussy in France and Strauss in Germany 


are the leaders of a large school 
of writers who are wasting much rf 


leverness in trying to prove that melody 
is not a necessary element of musi An 
admirer of Debussy has compared him to 
the proverbial French cook who can mak 
a palatable and piquant dish out of this- 
+? 


rhaps he is such a chef; but 
most of us will ontinue to prefer dishes 
made of more substantial material 


While Sir Edward Elgar may not be a 
great a composer as his admiret fancy, 
he is certainly original in one respect he 
has applied to the oratorio the “to be cor 
tinued”’ plan of the magazine serial \ 
few years ago he produced a choral work 
entitled ‘“‘The Apostles”’ before he had w 
ten the conclusion. This last part was sub 
sequently brought out as a separate ora 
torio under the title of “‘The Kingdom’ 
and the composer has intimated that still 
another chapter is to follow After hear 


ing “The Kingdom” under the compos: 
own direction at Carnegie Hall, one can 
easily understand that this process might 
be indefinitely continued Dr. Elgar of 

ficial commentator has made the discovery 
that there are seventy-eight leading mo 

tives in the score, as against ninety-two 
occurring in “The Apostles.”’ Many of the 
themes in “The Apostles’’ are reintroduce! 
in “The Kingdom,” after the fashion of 
Wagner in his Nibelung opera Unfortu 

nately, Elgar utterly lacks Wagner's gift 
of creating motives which not wnly char 

acterize that for which they stand, but ar 

also interesting as musk wherefore, in his 
case, the Wagnerian system, instead of be- | 
ing an aid, is a source of weakness One | 
soon tires of his insignificant themes and | 
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themelets, and the « 

given by th rat 
| notwith inding 

“ ! 

rhere wa 
} ) 
\\ 
| . " 

He will com 
} i I mstad Ss 

f Burg ] Va I 
Mut i 1 |} 

} . — ; 

\ K SV ph my Ss ety | 
| Walter Dam h w 
| | Sunday x 

will Wagn Tehaikow 
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Olga Samaroff August { 
( Harold Bauer, Jan Sich 


Goodson 


\ circular has ju bee 
York Public Library to m 
eties, teachers, and other 


the ores and literature of 


ittention to the mate al of 


the library. Of musi core 

he various branches about 

Of the more pop ilar t le 
large numbe of dup! 


volumes of music for he | 


Besides the scors h 


about 2,500 volumes relating 
philosophy, and gsthet 


many works on musical te 


he origin and development of 
portant musical ir I 
logwue of all thi 
ni be consulted a i 
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hours and its moods that have appealed ] 
to the landscape painters of the newer 
hool; and one might cite a goodly number | 
who are thus emotionally rendering nature 


| 
n her essential charm | 


Among the canvases in which this fresh 
yn, this emotional portrayal of nature, 
happily marked is No. 231, The Golden 


Wood by J Francis Murphy, showing 


izh yellowing trees an autumnal effect 

hat moves the beholder with a sense of the 
ransient and mellow glory of the season, 
\ y breath of late October woods An 
xquisite example of modern “seeing” is 
s4, The Old Church at Lyme, by Childe 
iH im, a simple composition, spacious 
ilm my ling, marked by taste in its 
well-disposed masses. Rising from substan- 
" ba to slender steeple, the church 

" h canvas, suggests the completing 
j j ind gives the air of fragile 
‘ le while conforming to an unstudied 
i 1 of much distinction This much 
) h ! gn The color is of a quality 
bi night t found in some rare Persian 
le, or better, in the opalescent air of a 
late summer day with a hint of autumna 


ig among the branches of immemorial 
Im rh with the pallid sunshine on the 


slumns of the porch, the upper portion of 


he church silhouetted against a sky of 
idiant and subtle blue, makes a picture 
hat touches, perhaps, the high-water mark 
f sen ve vision and achievement in the 
exhibition It is in essence a phase of 
onsecrated New England, and becomes art 
hrough a istained and intelligent pr: 
itation of he splendor of the true.” 
Riv Rats, No. 18, by George W. Bellows, 
» sordid a theme that it proves afresh 
iat the ar and not the subject makes 
work Given a muddy, rocky embank 
ng in the mutilated ugliness of 
ran onal city improvements to the 
height of a third of the canvas, and abcve 
h insightly bulk, unlovely buildings of 
factory-like character blocking all but a 
patch of perfectly toned sky, and you have 


h general structure out of which the 
pa has created a work of art But he 
has done this by placing close to the heavy 
water f the river a econgregation of slen 


er ! irabs, nude, and panting for the 
ol but uncleanly stream This aggrega- 
fragile and active forms, relieved 
he ma ind rugged formation of dis 
ruy Il earth behind, acts on the imagination 
h as would some delicate conception of 
Cellin i which his dainty figures appear 
mor haste because of their rough setting 
(‘a Vountain, No. 61, by Emil Carlsen, 
1 dignified portrayal of a large and 
mpl hem sky, bill, and plain; but the 
af rne excites an emotion that it ! 
province of all true art to evoke. The 
mlance of the above-named elementa in the 
ny n satiafying, the qualities of 
" ix he ictual pigment, are most 
ind the color fine 

The landscapes furnish the newest note in 
this interesting exhibition, probably be 
cause the habit of in-door labor and studio 
light incident to portraiture and = figure 
work have tended to make results in this 
latter field leas marked The Interlude, No 
79 by Sergeant Kendall, is a _ figure 
composition, which, in its elements of 
color, line, disposition of masses and spac- 
ing. is very well constructed. Thus in 


| competency with little that 





of a certain want of spontaneous- 


spite 


valuable in 
not to be 


ness in brushwork, it is too 


sentiment, as well as in design, 
noted as one of the encouraging contribu- 
the collection. the other 


of figures and there is 


tions to Among 


painters portraits 
is new 
and fresher tenden- 
-evidences of 


has seized 


And it is the 
cies that one would dwell on 
the progressive spirit which 
some of our painters and which promises to 
carry them into the field of more legitimate 
This has influenced 


newer 


exercise of their craft 
the figure men as well as those who paint 
perhaps in 
fewer 


landscapes, but not so strongly 
matter There 
“banal” subjects and topics 
for the opportunity they offer for artistic 
construction What is noticeable is 
a larger welcome to independent vision, a 
readier acceptance of the individual point 
FRANK FOWLER. 


manner as in are 


more chosen 


most 


of view 


The following prizes have been awarded 
annual exhibition of 
of Design: Inness 
Carlsen N.A., for 


eighty-second 
National Academy 
gold medal Emil 
Canaan Mountain; Thomas B. Clarke prize, 
A.N.A., for Venus; first 
William Cotton, for The 
second Hallgarten prize, Hugo 
Ballin, A.N.A., for The Three Ages; third 
Hallgarten prize, Eleanor C. Winslow, for 
The Necklace; Julia A. Shaw memorial 
prize, Edith Woodman for a 
Circe 


at the 
the 


Henry Prellwitz, 
Haligarten 


Princess; 


prize, 


Burroughs, 
bronze statuette, 
of work in oil and water- 
Charles Needham will be 
open at the Salmagundi Club till April 6; 


and of paintings and etchings vy Cadwala- 


An exhibition 


color by Austin 


der Washburn at the New York School of 
Art till the same date. Among the dealers’ 


shows in this city are paintings by Frank 
Russell Wadsworth at William Clausen’s, 
till March 30; and masterpieces of line en- 
graving, mainly of the nineteenth century, 
at W. K. O'Brien & Co.'s. 

Rheims has received by bequest from the 
late Henri Vasnier a collection of pictures, 


mostly by artists of the “School of 1830.’ 
There are good examples of Corot, Dau- 
bigny, Jules Dupré, Millet, Théodore 


Rousseau, and Troyon 

Prof. dall’ Osso’s theory of a small Her- 
has noted in this 
In the March 
now shows the practical bearings of 


recently 
Rome, 


culaneum been 


column Tribuna, for 
ll, he 
the theory upon 
First, the task 


supposed 


the proposed excavations. 
than has 
observations have 


is less formidable 
Recent 
which 


been 
was supposed 
of the 
Above there 
than the 
of which should not involve 
If these views are ac- 


shown jhat the lava, 
the city, stops just 


intramural 


to cover short 


alleged precinet 
are no more seventy hovels, ex- 
propriation 
prohibitive expense 
cepted in Italy, they may 
widespread dislike of the Waldstein project. 
If the does not require enormous 
sums, nobody could blame the archmolo- 
gists of the Peninsula for appealing to the 
historic Jtalia fara Prof. dall’ 
Oaso sums up the arguments for the supe- 
rior culfure of Herculaneum as compared 
with Pompell under the following items: 
the better masonry and pavements of Her- 
culaneum, the of taverns and 
places of low resort; finally, the fact that 
after the great eruption the refugees of 


Herculaneum settled in such old Greek 


accentuate a 


work 


da «a 


rareness 








cities as Naples and Cuma, whereas those 
of Pompeii betook themselves largely to the 
provincial town of Nocera. He suggests ac- 
cordingly that the excavations of Pompeii, 
which have already yielded about all that 
can be expected, be suspended, and the ef- 
forts of the nation concentrated upon Her- 
culaneum. Such a change, we have no 
doubt, would be welcomed by the learned 
world everywhere. 

The Rassegna d’Arte makes a specialty 
of the inedited, and the March number is 
strong in this class of article. Bernhard 
Berenson adds a third to the few pictures 
known by that rare master, who was ap- 
parently chiefly a miniaturist, Gerolamo da 
Cremona. The new piece is a predella 
panel, representing the possibly unique 
subject, Poppea Giving Alms to St. Peter 
It belongs to Lady Henry Somerset, Rei- 
gate, England. F. Mason Perkins notes 
four new panels of the much exploited Sie- 
nese painter Sassetta. Two of these are 
in the small but interesting collection of 
Dan Fellowes Platt, Englewood, N. J. 
They are reproduced, and evidently belong 
to Sagsetta’s best. Among other articles 
of exploratory type, Guido Cagnola de- 
scribes anti illustrates Giottesque frescoes 
in the Lombard churches of Vibaldone and 
Solaro. It is a valuable addition to the 
accumulating evidence for a thriving Lom- 
bard school during the Trecento. 

Italy’s ambition to excavate on a larger, 
seale than heretofore has been fully roused. 
Not only has it refused all foreign aid for 
excavating Herculaneum, but it is planning 
other undertakings of great importance. 
Ostia, the ancient port of Rome and one 
of the favorite summer resorts of fashion- 
able Romans during the Empire, is at last 
to be excavated, and the work to be started 
will also be 


within the year. An attempt 
made to find the remains of the great 
buildings at Pawstum, to which both Greek 


and Roman historians frequently refer. At 
the city walls and three magnifi- 
are all that can be 
of this ancient town. Moreover, the 
of Diocletian, in Rome, are 
completely cleared. Signor Rava, the min- 
ister of public instruction, has obtained 
permission to expropriate all the houses in 
that neighborhood, and $100,000 has been 
conceded to carry out the plan. Finally, 
the money for the construction of the much 
talked of “‘Archwological Promenade” has 
been voted. This promenade, which is to 
be finished within three years, will start 
from the Roman Forum, will pass by the 
Colosseum and extend as far as the Baths 
of Caracalla on one side and the Baths of 
Titus and Trajan on the other. Prepara- 
tions for a new Forum Museum, under the 
direction of Commendatore Boni, have al- 
ready been made. To carry out these ex- 
tensive plans the appropriation for exca- 
vations has been doubled and the yearly 
sum expended for antiquities and fine arts 
has been raised from $1,023,815 to $1,152,725 


present 
cent Doric temples 
seen 


Baths to be 


M. de Mathusieulx has given the Paris 
Figaro a foretaste of what he has to say 
about his recent explorations in the ancient 
Cyrenaicg—an unexplored fleld of immense 
possibilities in Greek archmology. He re 
ceived less encouragement from the Turk 
ish Government than during his three pre- 
vious sojourns in Tripoli; and it seems like 
ly that the ruins of the Pentapolis will re- 
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main hidden for some time to come be- 
neath the Libyan sands. But it is some- 
thing to have stood on the Acropolis of 


Cyrene, the city of temples and 


where Herodotus found a famous school of 


palaces 


medicine, and, looking from the height 
along the African shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, to have identified the four ancient 
ports enriched by the trade in gold and 


ivory and ostrich plumes from the Sudan 


Apollonia, where Plautus laid the of 


sce he 


his “Rudens,”’ a rock-cone with a marbl 
pillared shrine of Venus, and forty steps 
descending to the amphitheatre of its 
quays; Ptolemais, with porphyry edifices 
behind the three-mile circuit of its ram- 
parts, and a giant aqueduct leading from 
mountain springs; Arsinoe, looking sea- 
ward from its hilltop; and Berenice, with 
its famed Garden of the Hesperides, mir- 
rored in placid Lake Triton. From the 


ruins of Barka, Cyrene’s rival, Louis XIV 
quarried the marbles still 
adorn his palac« the Trianon at Versail- 
les 


colored which 


ot 


By the injection of his own personality, 
J. C. Alfred Prost has made something dis 


tinctly entertaining of his pamphlet, print 
ed in a limited edition, on the not en- 
thralling subject of “Deux (Euvres de 
Greuze.”” From the amusingly self-satisfied 
expression of the portrait of the author’ 
at the beginning to the note on “Les Stro- 


ganov, Stroganow, Strogonoff, ou Strogonow”’ 
the 


everywhere 


at end, this aggressive personality 
& personality 
marked by arrogant self-confidence, fanatic 


and the at- 


is 


in evidence 


royalism, hatred of foreigners 


tribution of vaguely sinister motives to all 
opponents M. Prost’s main object is to 


prove that a portrait in his own possession 


is that of Madame Royale, painted by 
Greuze, and that a portrait of a child, by 
that artist, in the Museum of Besancon, is 


that of the ill-starred Dauphin; but such a 
have been carried 


Those who have 


controversy can rarely 
on in the tone of this one 
had any doubts of M 
Prost’s find are les fats, ha- 
biles, les envieur, et les prétentieux; while 
Auguste author of the Catalogue 
of the Besancon Museum, who had cata- 
bogued the of child that of 
-aul Strogonov, is accused of voluntary er- 
Another of M 
which he 
believes to be the last portrait of the Dau- 
phin of this he makes 
lent attack on Otto Friedrichs, an advocate 
of the claims of Naundorff, un homme dont 
ignore jusqu’d la nationalité, and who is 
therefore gravely suspect. Perhaps as char- 
acteristic as anything in the pamphlet is 
the fact that while the author gives us his 
own portrait, he does not give any repro- 
duction of the pictures in his own 
possession, from a scrupule d’amateur, and 
“not to deflower his collection.”’ We 
judge them entirely on his report 


as to the 


reality 
les sots, les 


Castan, 


portrait a as 


ror and arriére-pensée. 


Prost’s treasures is a miniature 


and apropos a vio- 


two 


must 


We hare Karl W. Hierse 
mann, Leipzig, Catalogue 330, ‘‘Manuscripts 
of Middle and of Later Times, 
Miniatures Facsimiles.”" More 
hundred elaborately 


in German and besides 


received from 


the Ages 
on Leaves 
codexes are 


French 


than two 


described 


numerous single sheets and similar papers 
The quarto size of the page presents the 


| on w 
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atalogues that are also books of reference 
We can mention only a tiny mintatured 
Vulgate of the thirteent) entury, and an 
Old Testament of a little later date, both 

narkable examples of French illumina 
ion of the best period; an Hours of the 
Paris school of the fourteenth entury 
with extraordinary foliated ornaments; a 
fine series of Persian and her Oriental 
manuscripts; a Greek lectionary with out 


and, finally he original 


Beethover Sonata 


line drawings 
of 


lin ind | 


manuscript 


yeu iaho 


It not necessary 

“Van Dyck 
Master 
abridgment rf 
by the 


reviewed hy 


Lionel Cust 


emillan Great han 


it larger 
publish 
the 


new 


his 


an 
rk 


wor (brought out same 


f. 


1o00 
ith 


bringing it 


and 


the 


us at 


“ addition of 
“up to the level 
These hould 


who 


Som. 
of pre 


day knowledge.”’ give it 


value, even to tho 


possess 


n its original fo while to 


afford 


more 


m 


that 





who could not 
the 


be 


those splendid 


present 


do ibly 


volume modest publica 
| 


1] welcome 
Frederi 


ven original members 


George of the 
Raphael 


just 


Stephens 


Ste phe n ie 
of the Pre 
od founded in 


ghtieth 


Brotherho 


h 


1848 
Mr 
painter at 
ind be 
Readers of Holman Hunt's autobilogra 
phy 1905, will remember that 
Mr faithful to the early 
principles of the coter 
t Mr 
days 


has 
lied 


tibandoned 


Ss ¢ 


veart 


work as a a com 


paratively early age ime an art 


published in 
Hunt, as alone i) 
rather se 
for hi 

Royal 


ie, passed 


vere strictures on Stephens 8 


friendship 1 later with he 


Academy 
The 


England, 


idge 
two 


leath is announced from Camb: 


of J 


me a 


F. Herring, aged ninety 


at one well-known painter of ani 


He 
painted 


mals and farmyard scenes was one 
the 
the 
by 


nt 


rous family, who all 
The 

Herring 
and 


also t 


a nume in 
his father, 
began life 
ended pa 
he nventor of a 
had 
forties, and 


“he J 


same vein best was 


F who 
driving coach 
ing He 


peculiar type 


original J 
horses by 
them was 


of 


farmyard genre, which 
the 
continued 
has 


ve little pic 


great vogue in thirties and 


which was 
F. Her: 


Inany cit 


sons 1 
died 
with 
chief 


know n 


by his 
just 


ures, 


1g who produced 


horss 


poultry or both as their feature 


Many of these are well from en 


gravings and photographs 
Londor 
Fielding 


Cattle 


Christie 
by & 


At 
March 9% 
with 


an auction at on 


a drawing Land 
brought 
£493 


of the 


and 


Ls 


scape Figures 


£210; 
and 


by Meissonier, Fumeur, 


Rosa Bonheur Denizens 


£441. 


by 
Highlands 





In ghort, 
the trade 


many facsimiles to advantage 
this must be reckoned among 
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INTERNATIONAL UNSETTLEMENT 

In the middle of last week, a report was 
circulated on the European money mat 
kets that the Bank of France, which o 
cupies the same relation to th« Paris 
money market that the Bank of England 
holds to financial London, would advance 
ite official discount rate« The rumor was 
not credited. The French bank rate had 
remained unchanged since May, 1900. It 


had not been advanced during the struggles 





the 


| and ¢ 


of the 


6 


Bank of England 


the per cent. rate ruled in 


when Paris was practically driven 
gold in behalf of London. Only on fou 
the twenty-five 
of France raised its rate ‘ 
protective ac the 


reason on each of these occa 


casions in 
Bank 


such 


the 


for tion 





visible 


the Boer war outbreak of 1899; the I 


pean famine, accompanied by abnormal! 


gold shipment to pay for our wheat i 189s 
of the 

Panama Canal 
Paris bank crash 
it 


bank 


collapse syndicats 
he 
ind the 


conditions 


fronted the 


copper 
18S‘ 


Company 


of 1882 N wl 


was confidently argued 
now 
Thur 


advanced 


last sday 
Bank 
foreign market 
perplexity outbreak of general com 
and fol a roward 
of the week, something like 
1 on t Berlin and Lor 
Exchanges; at London 

Briti 


Nevertheless 
the French 
ym the 


rf 


s, after a brief pau 
an 
owe 


motion listurbance 


the end 


occurre he 
into demoralization 
ticular dropping % point 
of the week 
circulated in fin 
belleved 


rhese 


alarming imor 
i] Londof ind 


u we 


close 
ite i} 


‘ 


parently in ually ll-informge 
were 
illed “fortnight 
London 
on the folk 
New York Stock Ex 


thir 


quarter 

redible 
ly 
change 


reports 
because the so-« 


settlement™ on the 
was to begin 
Trades on the 


are settled 


day 
daily “ 


the 


change 


four hours after bargain ha been 


z 


struck the seller must deliver 


the 
London 


check 


settiement 


buyer hand over his 
the 
fixed 


On 


and 


on contrary, such 


dates, separated usuall 


that 


are made on 


by a fortnight Exchange the | 


er of securities may have closed 
after 


need 


day one 
but he 


settlement 


gain only a 


settlement,” not pay 


day suc 
of course 


the 


next ensuing * 
sults 
days, 


operator 


frequently r¢ 
for some 


tem 
cealing, 


which 


into 


bee 


straits 
may have 
for 


r until a 


London 
In 
settlement” 
after 


a 


November, 1890 instan 
did 


Baring 


brought 
the 
week 


the 


not oc« fu 


Brother 
ould 
Exchange 
of 
Street 
of 


u 

failure 
meantime know i 
badly the 


of our own “May 


nobody « 
Stock was hu 
1901 
had 
the « 


most s us 


how 


So pank which 
Wall 


severity 


London neat 
the 
week afterward, t! 
at the Stock 


recoiled on 


ly forgotten ri 
when, a 
Exchang: 


distress appeared 


settlement London 
That the 
would show 
Wall 
weeks before 


such expectation did its part In increasing 


m 


settlement this week 


effect 
collapse 


London 
on London of 
of 


inference 


the real 


Street nearly two 


the 


was a natural and 


last week's uneasiness Yet the fears of 
last Saturday have not been realized in 
the event. The London settlement ha 
passed off smoothly; no Stock Exchang: 
faijure of any consequence has occurred 
and even Berlin, concerning which marke 
equally grave misgivings were expr ed : 


has failed to show the expected demoraliza 

What is to be said of so singular 
of misjudgmeat by 
munity? 

It may be 
instance of 
London is always a more or 
speculative holder of American s#¢ 


tion na 


case a financial com 


lescribed an 


most 
international 


clearly as 
unsettlemen' 
less extensive 


urities 





and a fall of 20 points in New York prices 
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! impair to that extent the credit of a 
lon investor in our stock But this is 
all Traditionally, a panicky stock 
rket a New York lead to urgent de 
if foreign ‘gold to support our bank 
and 1 the present case New 
} b xchange on London was already at 
he gold import point In the face of such 
! ms and the not unreasonable ap 
t or ‘ o their outcome, the Bank 
Fran had taken he tep which was 
if a warning 
here were everal conclusions which 
narkets might have drawn from 
n the French Bank's ate 
ilo rf all great European 
irk holds a supply of gold on which 
1 possible emergency other markets 
had thought hey might rely New York 
" known to have been negotiating for 
ld imports from that quarter It was ad 
1. by all European financiers, tha 
Ia Wi practically financing Berlin 
the German market time of str 
nd if Par withdrew ih facilitic the 
hanes vould dinarily be that demands 
ild onverge on London But London 
is prepared® to resist them; hence, very 
" ally he misgiving and unsettlement 
the est of the markets drew near 
rm ‘ nt thus far has happily proved 
at | week apprehensions were need 
| Of all the alarming possi 
t ther ‘ forth. the higher brench 
hank ate the only realized fact Pre 
what was the purpose of that insti 
making the change of last Thu 
iy, and just what the view of its managers 
gard to the financial future not 
} lew han it wa a week ago 
net inference which may be 
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drawn from last week's episode as a whole 
are that the world’s great financial mar- 
kets are at present more than usually 
bound together in the vicissitudes of the 
perplexing money situation; but hat, on 
the othe hapd all of them recognize the 
Situation and are on their guard 
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